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A VACATION TRIP TO THE PICTURED ROCKS. | 


By Pror. H. M. KINGERY. 


OR a month we had been camping 

on a narrowisthmus between two 

of the Manistique lakes. Our shelter 
was a cabin we had built ourselves, with 


walls of logs and roof of bark, “‘spud- 
ded”’ off the great elm trees that stood 


about us. At the base of the bluff on 
which our cabin stood was our tiny har- 
bor—a recess in the shores of Round 
Lake—and half a mile away could be 
heard on windy days the pounding of the 
surf in Big Lake. Round Lake was an 
almost perfect circle of 2 miles diameter, 
its water very deep and clear as glass — 
a gigantic spring, in fact, its margin fringed 
all around with unbroken forest. Big 
Lake was 10 miles in length, irregular in 
shape and most uncertain in temper. On 
both we had rowed and sailed, trolled 
and angled, and in the forest between and 
about them we had hunted and fired at 
targets and loons, until no game was left 
-but such as “wouldn’t play fair” and 
give us a sight of it. For a month we 
had seen neither collar nor a white shirt, 
except when a young minister of the 
party put one on and preached a mission- 
ary sermon to a few of the natives, gath- 
ered in a distant farmhouse. 


We enjoyed our outing, of course; you 
couldn’t have bribed one of the party to 
own that he didn’t. Still, when two of 
us suddenly realized that it was only 40 
miles or so to the pictured rocks, it did 
not take us long to decide it would be 
sinful to miss so good an opportunity. 
We went. A row of 2 miles anda walk 
of 6 brought us to the railway station, 
where we found that by waiting a few 
hours we could probably catch a freight 
which went past nearly every day. It 
was a thrilling journey. Better fime 
than usual was made that day, as only _ 
a fraction over 4 hours was required to © 
cover the 40 miles. We reveled in the 
scenery—pine trees and sawmills—got 
off and ate blackberries growing beside 
the track, and drew comparisons between 
the road and the New York Central. 

We alighted at Munising station, ex- 
pecting to run down to the lake shore 
and take a look at the rocks that evening. 
This plan was modified when we found that 
village and lake were 3 miles away and 
the rocks a day’s row from the village. 
It was now mid-afternoon, we had eaten, 
nothing but a few berries since our 5 
o’clock breakfast, and it was not cheer- 
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ing to learn that we could get neither 
food nor bed short of Munising. We 
therefore made a virtue of necessity and 
set out to walk the 3 miles through mud 
and rain. When we had gone 6 (accord- 
ing to our reckoning) we madeinquiry and 
found it was still 2 miles. Then the dis- 
tant waters of the great lake came into 
view, and suddenly, as we reached the 
brow of the bluff, we saw directly beneath 
us the wharf, the brick schoolhouse and 
the half-dozen cottages that constituted 
at that time the town of Munising. Be- 
yond was the magnificent harbor, miles 
in extent, enclosed by the curving shore 
and the great wooded island that cuts 
off this basin from the lake entirely, ex- 
cept for a narrow passage on each side. 
In the harbor lay several vessels which 
had taken shelter from the heavy storm 
that was raging outside. We could see 
the waters heaving in the distance and 
hear the heavy booming of their beat 
upon the rock walls of the southern 
coast. Wecould apparently have leaped 
straight down into the heart of the vil- 
lage, but prudential considerations led us 
to follow the less direct but certainly safer 
path which wound its way down the hill- 
side. Having secured accommodations 
in a log tavern, we astonished the good 
hostess, Mrs. O’ Donnell, by the amount 
of fresh whitefish, potatoes, bread, butter 
and milk we appropriated. Aswethought 
of the scorched oatmeal, halfcooked fish 
and well grounded coffee our campmates 
were doubtless pretending to enjoy at that 
very moment, we felt keener appreciation 
of our present blessiggs and fell to again 
with renewed zest. Such a famine as 
followed our visit had never been known 
at Munising before. Then, to crown all, 
we were shown into a room with tight 
screens at the windows and clean sheets 
on the bed! If there is any virtue in 





length and depth of slumber, we made up 
that night for many a night of mosquitoes 
and misery in camp. 

Before retiring, we had arranged with 
an Indian to row us along the Pictured 
Rocks, though he had added the cheer- 
ing sugges‘ion that, if we cared to sur- 
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vive the trip, we’d better wait a few days 
till the storm and the succeeding swell 
had subsided. We said we'd risk it, and 
early in the morning we were off. The 
storm was over, but a heavy swell still 
prevailed. The “pictured rocks” are 
nothing more or less than a vertical wall 
of sandstone which borders the southern 
shore of Lake Superior for many miles. 
Occasionally there is a break or a reces- 
sion that leaves a beach, but asa rule the 
cliffs rise sheer from the water — making 
an ironbound coast that is thoroughly 
dreaded by sailors. Our Indians rowed 
slowly along the base of the cliffs, at a 
safe distance, for about 9 miles. Presently 
the question of their height arose. Culler, 
my companion, thought they must be as 
much as 50 ft. I looked at the trees 
that fringed their summits and said 100. 
The guides assured us my guess must be 
doubled. The same illusion was illus- 
trated in another way when Culler un- 
dertook to throw a stone against the face 
of the cliff. The splash appeared to be 
hardly more than an oar’s length from 
the boat, and we were told by the guides 
that we were a good mile and a half off- 
shore. Seven miles from our starting 
point we saw a curious formation called 
the Miner’s Castle—an almost isolated 
mass of rock g5 ft. high. With itsturrets 
and buttresses, galleries and arched pass- 
ages, it well deserves the name of “Cas- 
tie.” j 

It is to the east of the Miner’s Castle 
that the most vivid picturing is seen. 
The stone of course is stratified, and 
springs of water containing iron, copper, 
sulphur and other minerals in solution, 
seeping out and evaporating, have sup- 
plied the drawing and coloring. The 
forms outlined on the face of the cliff are 
often most fantastic. By exercising a lit- 
tle imagination one can easily make out 
a vast panorama of landscape and life. 
Men, beasts and birds are there in form 
and color as if painted by some giant 
artist. Sometimes there is nothing but 
a succession of vertical bands in many 
hues. Starting with black, one may see 
the varying shades of red; then grey, 

















then orange and yellow, then green. 
Again, the arrangement may be horizon- 
tal. The upper strata often are of a del- 
icate blue, with strange forms outlined in 
heavier colors below; so that one can 
easily see a grand procession or a battle- 
field with the clear blue sky above. 
Where the rock at the base is softer, 
caves and passages of various size and 
shape have been tunneled by the action 
of the elements. When a huge wave 
rolls up in such a mass as to cover the 
entrance to one of these and force its way 
within, there follows in an instant a great 
jet of water and flash of spray, as the air 
compressed within deals its powerful blow 
in return. 

The miles on miles of such views in 
time come to pall upon the observer, and 
we were not really sorry to reach the 
“Grand Portal,’’ which was our destina- 
tion for the day. The portal is a huge 
archway in the solid rock, serving as the 
entrance to a cave which there penetrates 
the cliff. It is possible in a small boat to 
row under the arch and out through a 
transverse passage into a bay beyond the 
portal; but as the lake was so rough that 
day, and as masses of rock weighing many 
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SUNRISE ON LAKE KEZAR.* 
By JOE CONE. 


The fiery glow in the eastern sky 
Speaks well of the coming day; 
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tons often fall from the roof of the arch 
without warning, we contented ourselves 
with poking the nose of our boat just 
within the arch and then withdrawing. 
We caught a glimpse of Chapel Beach 
beyond, where formerly the rocks were 
so massed as to form a sort of irregular 
cathedral-like structure. The “pictures” 
continue for miles further toward the 
east, but with no striking variations. As 
we reached the chapel, an east wind arose 
and our boatmen gladly dropped their 
oars and spread the sails “wing and 
wing.’’ The wind and the swell combined 
to produce chop waves, whose effect upon 
us landsmen was reminiscent of the gait 
of a racking horse. Both Culler and my- 
self at once became very weary—not 
sick, you understand? but tired enough 
to prefer a bed on the stone ballast in 
the boat’s bottom to a continued survey 
ofthe scenery. Our Indians grinned and 
grunted, but we “rested” all the way 
back. Another night of whitefish and 
napkins and clean beds, a day of travel, 
and we were in camp again with a vision 
of one of Nature’s great picture galleries 
to lift our thoughts now and then above 
the commonplace. 


And the warm red streaks on the mountain peaks 
Like smouldering embers play. 

A stillness hangs o’er the magic scene, 
Till out of some far lagoon, 

On the ready ear falls the snort of deer, 


Or cry of a lonely loon. 


The scent of pine from the nearby wood 
Fills one with a sense of might; 


And the ’wakening breeze from the inland seas 
Whets the angler’s appetite. 

Then Ho! for the rod and glist'ning reel! 
For the skiff in the sandy bay; 

For the dark blue deep, where the salmon leap, 
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And the black bass frisk and play! 





PERILS OF SWORD-FISHING. 


By ALLAN ERIC. 


NLY a comparatively few years 
ago sword fishing was an indus- 
try of small proportions. Only a 
few were required to supply the New 
York market; but now the great fish is 
a favorite with so many people that not 
only New York, but Boston and other 
large cities, demand large numbers of 
sword fish, in their season. Olff the 
coast of Massachusetts. from the north 
side of Cape Cod to Block Island is the 
principal sword fishing ground of the 
American coast. In August last the 
writer visited “T” Wharf, Boston, the 
great clearing house for vessels engaged 
in fishing for sword fish. 

“That’s a curious step-ladder arrange- 
ment on the foremast of that vessel,” 
said a man standing on the caprlog of the 
wharf. The remark was made to no one 
in particular. Standing near enough so 
that he heard the words was a man in a 
blue shirt and overalls. 

“Did you ever see a swordfisherman 
that didn’t have them stays aloft,” he 
asked, as he eyed the other critically. 

“O! it’s a sword fisherman, is it?” 
queried the other. 

“Yes,” said his informant, “and that’s 
how they are distinguished from the ves- 
sels that ain’t regularly engaged in the 
business.” 

The vessel referred to was the schoon- 
er Alliance. She had came in a few days 
previously and sold her cargo of fish, 
and was ready to go out again for another 
haul. 

“Have much difficulty in landing any 
of the sword fish?” asked the writer. 

“Not very much,” said the captain. 
“Came near losing two men, that’s all.” 
Evidently to the crew of the Alliance 
such a.thing as nearly losing men seems 
hardly worth mentioning. Charlie Val- 
entine, the cook, just missed being jam- 
med by a sword, and Mike Kennedy was 
hauled on board right out of the mouths 


of a couple of voracious sharks. Yet, 
that was really nothing to them. Ken- 
nedy was then down below having a bite 
to eat, and he had just poked his head 
out of the companion way when his name 
was mentioned. 

“Tell him about the shark, Mike,” 
suggested one of the fishermen, and he 
complied, after some demur, as follows: 

“We were out in Mosquito Channel, 
and I was up here in the bow working 
the windlass-brake. The vessel was rol- 
ling and I was heaving on the brake to 
get the anchor alongside. Suddenly she 
gave a lurch and over I went backward, 
to the port side here. The sea was run- 
ning quite a bit and, when I came up, 
the ship was some distance-away ; so I be- 
gan to swim for it. With my clothes on 
I didn’t do very well, but I didn’t mind 
it, for I knew I could hold out. The 
skipper jibed the boat around toward 
me, and then he yelled to look out. I 
turned and saw a fish heading toward me 
at a great clip, and didn’t know whether 
it was a shark or a sword fish. I thought 
it couldn’t be a sword fish, for they don’t 
do much attacking until they’re hit; so 
I just did some tall swimming. That 
old craft seemed a mile away and I nev- 
er seemed to have such 4d liking to get 
aboard of her. All the time, the skipper 
was yélling, hoping to frighten the shark 
which was making for me, and he was 
working the boat around so as to get as 
near me as possible in the quickest time. 
Well, sir, that fish turned over and made 
a grab at me just as I got alongside the 
Alliance. The yelling had brought the 
other men on deck and they rushed to the 
bow to help Capt. Neilson, who was lean- 
ing over the rail. When I got within 
a few yards I gave a final kick and then 
was yanked up by the collar, just as the 
shark swooped along and made a bite. 
Maybe I wasn’t glad to get on deck.” 

“T never thought I’d get him_aboard,” 
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put in Capt. Neilson. “It was the closest 
race I ever saw. There were a couple of 
other fellows prowling about there wait- 
ing to get a bite at him, too. They’d a 
made a fine meal off you, Mike.” 

“That’s right,” replied Mike, cheerful- 
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off his cap and put it on again; then 
pulled out a handkerchief and swabbed 
his face before he settled down to tell 
his story: “We'd been chasing a big 
300-pounder for two hours, and then I 
got the hook into him; so I pulled away 








“The striker takes his station on the bowsprit——ready to throw the harpoon the 
instant the ship gets near enough to a fish.”* 





ly, as he stood up straight. “Tell him 
about your fight with the fish, cook,” 
said he, turning to a small, wiry colored 
man who was sitting on the rail. He’took 


in the dory to where he’d gone down. 
While I was watching for him, he came 
up off to starboard and got a sight of 
me the same time I saw him, and he start- 
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ed to fight, right off. He made a shoot, 
and, the next thing I knew, his sword 
was sticking up through the bottom of 
the dory right near my leg. I gave a 
yell and the schooner put about toward 
me. The fish pulled back again and 
broke off his sword, which fell into the 
dory, and there was a hole in the bottom; 
so the boat began to fill and sink. I 
reached the ship just in time.” 

The cook then showed how the striker 
goes about his work on a vessel. With 
a pole about 18-ft. long with a sharp iron 
dart having steel barbs, to which is at- 
tached a line, he made his way to the 
bowsprit. It is there that the striker 
takes his station ready to throw the har- 
poon when the ship gets near enough to 
a fish. The line is about twice as long 
as the water is deep, to give the fish 
plenty of room. Aloft, in the rigging, is 
a little perch for the look-out, where he 
can scan the horizon. When his eye de- 
tects a ripple on the surface some dis- 
tance away, he points in the direction of 
the fish and the helmsman steers accord- 


ingly, guided by the black fin cutting the 
water. 


A veteran sword fisherman, on another 
vessel—the Albert W. Black—has a scar 
on the bottom of his foot which is a 
tribute to the anger of a wounded sword- 


“The fellow that nailed me put 
me in a hospital for several weeks,” he 
said. “TI was out in a dory and was 
trying to drown him, when he turned and 
‘drove his sword right through the bot- 
tom of the boat. It went through my 
shoe into my left foot. Blood poisoning 
‘ set in and I nearly lost my foot. The 
sharks gave us a lot of trouble this trip,” 
he continued. “ We got one big sword- 
fish and was hauling him alongside, when 
some sharks came up and began to eat 
him. Even with lances prodding at 
them, they continued and, before we 
could get a sling over the side, they had 
chewed the fish all to pieces.” The 
Albert W. Black was pierced by a sword- 
fish, a couple of years ago, and had to 
put into port because of the leak. The 
Mabelle Leavett, another schooner, has 
been in the business 5 years—ever since 
she was built—and bears scars above 
her water-line to testify to the power of 
a swordfish when he gets under way. On 
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the starboard bow is a scar where one 
tried to punch a hole in the vessel, and 
close to the rail on the port side astern, 
is another dent. The fish, leaping out of 
the water, plunged at the side, sinking 
its sword in the wood. 

On one trip, Captain Leavett narrowly 
escaped being impaled on the point of 
a sword that shot up through the bot- 
tom of the dory. 

Another member of the Leavett’s 
crew, an old sword fisherman, told about 
a fight he saw between a shark and a 
swordfish, off Cape Cod. The water 
was white with foam, and the shark was 
racing around trying to get a bite at the 
other fish. Finally he gave a turn over 
and raced along with his mouth open. 
When he snapped his jaws together he 
took a large section out of the sword- 
fish’s tail. The swordfish rolled over 
and seemed to be stunned; but he soon 
came to and went for the shark. He gave 
a clip, just as the shark was turning, 
and ran his sword through its body. The 
shark then wiggled free and made an- 
other dive for.the swordfish, and nearly 
bit its head off; then lay still. The crew 
of the vessel thought them both dead, 
but when they took the swordfish on 
board he was still alive. Three days 
later the shark was killed by another 
vessel’s crew. 

Swordfish often fight among them- 
selves, and they are wicked fighters, too. 
The fishermen can never tell what a fish 
is going to do next. If a fish misses a 
rush, all is well; but if he does not miss, 
something or somebody is going to get 
damaged. Sometimes he puts up a fight 
for two or three hours before he is 
drowned. It is a dangerous and very 
exciting business. The schooner Cavi- 
ara, in from George Bank, brought in 
130 swordfish and reported that one 
of them, which weighed about 400 ibs., 
had put up a lively fight. After he was 
harpooned, and while he was being 
played, he made a rush at the dory and 
ran his sword through its bottom, barely 
missing the striker’s thigh. Swordfish 
weigh anywhere from 150 to 600 or 800+ 
Ibs., but the average is 300 to 400-Ibs, 
They are usually quite abundant, but 
fishermen say they were never so plenti- 
ful as this year. 
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A DAY IN ELLINGTON WOOD 

In writing of one’s experiences 
afield and astream, many narrators 
derive most pleasure in telling of 
the days when they got the heaviest 
bags or fullest creel; but it is not 
so with the writer. Some of the 
happiest outings ever participated 
in would be called a failure if meas- 
ured by the contents of my game 
pockets, or the weight of my fish 
basket. In the lovely autumn sea- 
son I enjoy a ramble in the wood 
or a row on the river, purely for 


the pleasure of being with Nature 
and away from the hurrying, dollar-getting world. Not only do such rambles 


furnish present enjoyment to the Nature lover, but retrospectively furnish him 
pleasure through all his days, smoothing the way for the faltering step in the 
winter of life. 

I have a rich store of such memories to draw on, but none of them furnish 
me more pleasure than that of an afternoon’s squirrel hunt in Ellington wood. 
It was one of those lovely second-summer mornings when all the world seems 
to rejoice, that I stepped out of the house on my way to the office. Standing on 
the porch I looked in silent admiration across the fields to Lime Creek. The 
first cold snap had come and coated the stream with an inch of ice. Following 
it, had come those azure Indian summer days when the very heavens were golden, 
the nights clear and frosty, and the mid-day sunny and warm. Out of the rosy 
east the morning sun sent long mellow shafts of gold aslant the autumn tinted 
foliage along the creek bank. The hills on the far side were clothed in a rich-hued 
garb that formed a fitting frame to the glorious panorama stretching away to the 
east. With a sigh, I pulled out my appointment book and looked over the day’s 
page. The forenoon was all booked, but I could arrange to get off for the after- 
noon. Turning to Mrs. Steele, who was standing in the door, I said: “Little 
Partner, how would you like to spend the afternoon in Ellington wood?” She re- 
plied: “Just the thing, Will; I knew what you were thinking about.” 

On the way to lunch, I met my friend, J. F., and asked him if he and Mrs. 
T. would not like to join us. The invitation was promptly accepted and 2 o’clock 
found four happy people whirling away down the creck road behind a lively span 
of bays. A 4-mile drive.on the main road brought us to a blind cross-road. Turn- 
ing into this we drove back into the timber 20 rods and hitched the team. The 
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ladies had plans of their own for the af- 
ternoon, and would not join us in the 
hunt. J. F. and I filled our pockets with 
shells, shouldered the guns and struck 
out for the squirrel timber. We were 
hardly among the big trees when an an- 
imal ran pattering over the leaves and 
up the side of a dead tree. Just as he 
disappeared in a hole, I fired, but scored 
a miss. We passed through this strip 
of woods without seeing any more signs 
of game, and, crawling through a barbed 
wire fence, entered an old half-cleared 
corn field. We had half crossed the field 
when a_ squirrel skufried over the 
ground and up the side of a dead tree. 
It was a large gray and we wanted him. 
I stayed where I was, while J. F. worked 
cautiously in the direction of the tree. 
As soon as in range, he slowly raised his 
gun and I was anticipating its report, 
when the squirrel suddenly vanished 
back of the tree. J. F. approached the 
tree and I walked to where he stood. He 
had hardly reached a point where he 
could see the back of the tree, when there 
was a quick flash of gray and the squir- 
rel appeared on my side. I was not quick 
enough ; the sly little rascal observed-my 
movement and slipped to the other side; 
but my companion’s gun spoke and, as 
the echoes reverberatedamong the painted 
hillsides, he picked up the first squirrel 
of the day. 

We reached the edge of the wood 
again without getting another shot, but 
had hardly gone 100 feet along the 
ridge when, hearing a rustle in the leaves, 
I turned my head just in time to catch 
sight of a gray streak disappearing in 
the leafy top of a big tree. J. F. and I 
surrounded the tree, and, walking slow- 
ly around it, peered up amongst the thick- 
ly leaved branches ; but not a sign of gray 
could we see. We took up our watch 
on opposite sides of the tree, standing 
motionless. The faintest breath of an In- 
dian summer breeze rustled the leaves 
overhead, causing their variegated hues 
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to shimmer in the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun. 

Several times I thought I saw a mov- 
ing gray spot among the leaves, but clos- 
er observation would prove it to be a 
flickering leaf. My neck beginning to 
ache from such steady gazing into the 
tree-top, I decided to change our plans. 
There was a large bunch of leaves in the 
crotch near the top. I told J. F. to fire 
a shot into it, and, at the report, a shower 
of leaves came floating down on the 
breeze. To say that we were surprised 
at the result would be putting it mildly, 
for down with the leaves came 4 squir- 
rels, one dead, and one wounded, while 
the other two dashed off with both of us 
in pursuit. After a short run they treed 
and continued their homeward flight 
among the branches overhead. One of 
them stopped a second, to balance him- 
self for a long leap, and I caught a bead 
on him just as he gathered for the 
spring. He left the limb as the gun 
cracked, and, clearing the limb 8 or Io 
feet, dropped to the ground dead. J. F. 
fired at the other one, which had turned 
to run in the opposite direction, at the 
report of my gun. His shot was unsuc- 
cessful and the cunning little gray whip- 
ped around behind a tree before the sec- 
ond barrel could be used. I picked up 
my last kill, and, just as I was putting 
it in my pocket, J. F. raised his gun 
quickly and fired—this time successfully, 

We passed through this strip of wood 
without seeing more game. At the foot 
of the hill, a long narrow woodland 
slough stretched away to the east for 80 
rods, bordered on either side by thick 
underbrush. A cute old grouse, that 
had defeated all my efforts for his cap- 
ture during the entire season, made his 
home on the margin of, the slough. It 
was always about the middle, on either 
one side or the other, that I had flushed. 
him. On the approach of man or dog, 
he would dash into the thick undergrowth 
and, sailing just above the top of the tall 
grass, drop into the thick brush on the 
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other edge. On my first introduction to 
him he had played this little game on me 
twice before I realized that it was im- 
possible to capture him single handed. I 
had a scheme for his capture that I meant 
to put into execution, and, with this end 
in view, I told J. F. to follow along the 
south side of the slough and [I would 
take the north side. In this way, if he 
should fly across from either side, the 
one on the opposite side could get a 
chanceat him. I had hardly reached the 
middle of the slough when I heard the 
old pheasant whirr up on the south side 
and burst through the underbrush with 
a roar. I knew by the sound about 
where he would strike, and, stepping 
quickly behind a tree, waited for him. 
A streak of brown burst through the 
brush, flashing across the golden bar of 


sunshine. My gun flew to my shoulder 


and I pulled the trigger, though with 
small hope of getting him for my 
aim had been in a vague man- 
ner at a momentary flash of brown. ‘I 
was shooting black powder; but when 
the smoke drifted away, I saw the cun- 
ning old cock throwing up the leaves in 
his death struggle, and felt well repaid 
for the day’s outing. Fifty birds killed 
in the ordinary way would not have given 
me as much pleasure as this one. Join- 
ing J. F. at the end of the slough, we 
walked around over the ridge toward the 
team, and, as we neared the carriage, 
could hear the merry laugh of the ladies 
and were glad to know that, like our- 
selves, they were enjoying the outing. 
And so we hitched up and drove leisure- 
ly home, refreshed and better prepared 
for the duties of the morrow. 


THE FISHERMEN. 


By FRANK H. SWEET. 


Though the waves are high and the winds are strong, 
And the billows thunder against the shore, 

The fishermen row away with a song, 
And the sunlight gleams on the flashing oar. 


It is little they care for the winds that blow, 
Or the billows that toss their boats about; 
The whims of the sea are the books they know— 
The flow of the tide and its going out; 


The flow of the tide and the bending sky, 

The spring of the sail as it takes the breeze; 
The drift of the clouds that are floating by, 

The flight of the gulls and the combing seas. 


And over their vessels the sky bends low, 

And the tide comes in and the tide goes out; 
And the wind and waves and ebb and flow 

Are the sermons that make their lives devout. 
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“PIEBALD.” Arabian Gelding owned by Charles Brown, Newport, Vt. 


Photo by WaLcort. 





HORSE BREEDING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


WENTY or twenty-five years ago 
24 almost anything in the shape of a 

horse sold for a good price. The 
better grade of horses were bought up 
for the city trade at prices ranging 
from $125 to $250, according to size 
and quality, while the poorer grade 
and older horses found a ready trans- 
fer at home. About the oldest, thin- 
nest and worst used up animal there 
was could be sold for $50. This was 
before the craze for trotting bred stock 
had reached us—a time when horses 
were not largely raised. Stock horses 
were not numerous and were largely 
of the Morgan blood; than which no 
better breed ever existed. Farmers, 
having plenty of pasturage and pro- 
ducing large quantities of hay, raised 


a colt or two occasionally, as a kind of © 


side issue. The mares were also of 
Morgan stock or sometimes from 
across the Line in Canada. These last 
were usually a mixture of the tough 


little Kanuck pony and some English 


stock horse—often times the Shire - 


horse. They were low built, wiry, 
tough as iron and weighed 900 or 1,000 
pounds—more often the former than 
the latter weight. Both these and the 
Morgans required but little grain to 
keep them plump as partridges and 
were docile and long-lived. From such 
mating and rearing a good, substantial 


horse was produced that cost little to 


raise and which sold for good money 
when at salable age. The breeder had 
other sources of income and could 
afford to lethis colts grow and develop 
the best there was in them before sell- 
ing. But the Yankee is noted for 
always killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. If there was money in rais- 
ing colts for one, there must be money 
for two, and three, and so on. A colt 
or two bred from trotting stock, of 
which there was beginning to be some 
mention, took money at some of the 
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races. They did not have to get over 
ground as lively then as they do now 
to win. Almost to a man the country 
went into horses. Towns that had 
never owned a stock horse now boasted 
of a dozen—all with pedigrees as long 
as one’s arm. Every man that owned 
a rod of ground went into the business 
at once. It mattered not whether a 
mare was ringboned, spavined, heavy 
or what not. If she was not good for 
anything else, she could raise colts. 
The result of all this indiscriminate 
breeding was not all their fancy had 
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there was a new crop of them every 
years. Much the same conditions ob- 
tained all over the country. Horses 
were so extremely plentiful that none 
but the very best could command a liv- 
ing price. When this army of colts 
reached an age when they should have 
been returning to their owners the 
money spent in raising them, only a 
very few were found to be salable. In- 
discriminate breeding had resulted ina 
lot of colts with crookéd legs, ill shape, 
poor feet and other defects; add to 
these the number which had been acci- 














“MAUD AND JENNESS.” Record, 2:40 to Pole. A Pair of Bays 
owned by H. C. Pierce, Barton, Vt. 


Photo by Watcorr. 





painted it. In nearly all instances the 
first year’s outlay on a colt was $50. 
The men who had gone into the busi- 
ness—many of them without capital 
—grubbed hard for that $50, and had 
a very inferior colt on their hands at 
the year’s end. The larger farmers 
went on much as usual, with the ex- 
ception that they were also bitten with 
the craze to raise a fast one and so 
were using trotting bred stock. There 
was no sale, except to local trade, for 
these youngsters until they were at 
least 4 years old, and, in the meantime, 


dentally injured when at pasture and 
those stunted in growth by lack of 
proper care and feed, and it will be 
readily seen that there was a surplus 
of horses of an undesirable kind. Had 
these been of the Morgan or Canadian 
type, or the offspring of the larger 
breeds of horses, they would have been 
easily salable as work horses at a fair 
figure; but the trotting bred colt, if he 
be not fast enough for racing or showy 
enough for a gentleman’s driver, is a 
pretty poor investment. Slender built, 
nervous and high strung, they make a 
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very poor team to take into the fields 
and are not heavy enough or steady 
enough for lumbering, nor are they 
large enough for city draft horses. No- 
body wanted them at any price, and 
the men who had raised them had a 
White Elephant on their hands. Many 
of the small farmers found themselves 
with a barn full of unsalable horses, 
eating their heads off day by day; 
whereas they should have had a dairy 
to bring them in a steady income. The 
farms were not large enough to keep 
both, and as at first the cows had to 











ARABIAN STALLION, “VICTOR.”’ Owned by 
W.N. Aldrich, Glover, Vt. 





go to make room for the horses, so now 
the horses had to go to make room for 
cows. The profit from the one or two 
good colts they had raised was speed- 
ily eaten up by the inferior ones. 
Every man’s horses look good to his 
own eyes and many of them kept them 
on—hoping to get a good price for 
them—but the crash had to come, and 
when it did a man could go out and in 
a day’s journey buy all he could drive 
home; sucklers at $20 and $25 apiece, 
yearlings at $35 and $40, and 
2-year-olds at from $50 up. Many old- 
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ish horses, that had yet a good deal of 
wear in them, were killed, because 
their owners could not afford to keep 
them. Most of the stock horses were 
gelded and very ordinary looking ani- 
mals some of them proved to be. 
Where the pastures in summer had 
been dotted with mares and colts, one 
might ride all day and not see one. 
The re-action had come and it was a 
decided one. Nor were the farmers the 
only sufferers. At the beginning of 
this activity many men having a few 
thousand saved up, established stock 
farms; they purchased trotting bred 
mares and stallions that could show a 
good racing record and advertized 
largely and at great expense. They 
entered their fast ones at the races, 
showed a string of colts at all the fairs, 
employed the best trainers and drivers 
they could get and dreamed dreams 
of money and fame galore. Alas! not 
many of them ever realized even a 
small proportion of their expectations. 
Not one colt in a hundred was fast 
enough to win, and, if they did, the 
purses were not big enough to pay the 
expense of taking them to the meet, to 
say nothing of the entrance fee and the 
driver’s and cleaner’s salary. The cost 
of raising them was large and some 
were as poor as the poorest culls the 
farmers had raised. The stock horses 
paid well enough as stock horses, until 
the small breeders went out of the 
business; then they remained on their 
owners’ hands—a large investment 
with a very small income. Of the stock 
farms that sprang up like mushrooms 
all over the country, nine out of every 
ten went into insolvency or closed out 
at an enormous sacrifice. The tenth 
one had more capital, perhaps, and 
began to raise more salable stock— 
stock that cost less money to produce. 
The horse business was at a stand-still 
practically. The conservative farmers 
who had pursued the even tenor of 
their way, undisturbed by the furore 
about them, still produced a few good 
colts; the others had had enough and 
to spare. 

Thus matters have remained for sev- 


eral years. The buyers go through the a 
country once or twice a year and weed © 
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out the best horses at a price which 
has been gradually increasing, until a 
good road horse brings a price fairly 
commensurate with his cost. A good 
many Western animals have been 
brought in here and sold for work 
horses. These are often horses that 
have been used on the pavements until 
their feet have given out or they are 
otherwise out of condition. Bought 
cheap, and used in the fields on our 
farms, they do good work for a num- 
ber of years, but they are nowhere 
near so well adapted to our hills as 
our own trappy little Morgans. The 
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but the colts, almost without excep- 
tion, are flat-footed and get tender if 
used much. 


The Morgan blood pre- 
vails, and is the easiest raised and the 
most salable of anything raised here. 
There is owned within a radius of 25 
miles of my home an Arabian stallion, 
a French coach-horse, several pacing 
animals with a record and as many 
Morgans as there are of all the others. 

What is needed is, not greater speed 
but a more systematic selection of the 
parentage, better care and feed in 
growing and a market that will give 
the producer a living price for what he 

















““CLAYCEPTA.” Record, 2:1314. Driven by H.JA. Harding, Barton, Vt. 


Photo by Watcort. 





method of selling the best and keeping 
the poorest, is not improving our 
horses any. The culls, to be sure, have 
largely the same blood in their veins 
as the better ones, but degenerates are 
very apt to breed degenerates. Within 
the last two years one begins to see a 
few colts at pasture, but, while some 
are trotting bred, there are more that 
are bred for utility purposes. The very 


« large breeds of horses are of but little 
~ use in New England. 


There is a 
Clydesdale stock farm in this section 


produces. At present the middleman 
is the man that makes a dollar. He 
practically runs no risk. He knows a 
good thing when he sees it and he 
knows pretty nearly where he is going 
to place it and at what price (often- 
times at double the figure he paid). 
When there is living money in it, there 
will be no dearth of Vermont horses. 
Until there is, the average Vermonter 
won’t catch hold of the hot end of the 
poker the second time. He has had 
his lesson. 





FROM FRESH WATER TO SALT. 


By EDWIN 


C. DICKENSON. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


HE country was get- 
ting flatter as we 
neared the sea. Al- 
ready we thought we 
could smell the brine, 
although 7 or 8 miles 
from it. We rounded 
a bend and saw, far 
below us, a great wid- 
ening of the river, 
where the sinuous 
Connecticut takes an- 
other twist. In the 
turn of this lay the 
village of Essex — its 
white churches and 
steeples peeping out, 








like many of these 
river towns, from the 
green of its maples 





and elms. Nearer 
and to the left lay Essex Island with its 
picturesque, wide farm buildings in the 
centre of its meadow lands. To the east 
of the island is the narrow channel which 
separates it from the mainland. I had 
been through here before and did not 
hesitate to point the canoe’s bow for 
it now, although we could as yet see only 
its opening. Once inside, it opened be- 
fore us and here, too, we found that 
the tide had turned and was, at least, no 
more against us. We glided swiftly by 
the island. They were making hay on 
it, and the sweet scent of it filled the 
air. It was some time later when we first 
caught sight of the bridge at Lyme; and 
when, working out from under a point, 
we saw this, it was with no little pride 
that we thought of the many miles Her 
Nibs had put behind her since the morn- 
ing of the previous day. There was 


no mistaking the salt air now. A breeze 
had sprung up with the turn of the tide, 
which brought all the fresh saltness of 
Old Ocean to us. 

“Océano Pacifico!” cried Ralph mel- 
odramatically, in the words of the great 
discoverer — for, beyond the bridge, 
stretched the high horizon of the sea. 
It still lacked an hour of noon when we 
passed under the low bridge at Lyme. 
The tide was running strong and the ris- 
ing breeze was kicking up a nasty sea 
against it, between the bridge and the 
first light-house, some 3 miles below. 
The canoe took these waves grandly, in 
spite of the vicious slaps they gave her. 
When half-way down the stretch, the 
breeze jumped to a strong wind— 
so strong in fact that, had the tide not 
been with us, we could have scarcely 
made any progress at all. The canoe 
jumped about, uneasy as a cat, and gave 
us plenty to think of in her management. 
Now and then, too, as the seas increased, 
they would strike her bow at an angle 
and send the spray flying over Ralph, 
so steep and short were they. After an 
hour’s hard work we make the lee of the 
light-house and calm water. It was time 
for our noon meal and we were hungry; 
yet, we thought, if we wished to reach 
Madison that day, we must not stop now, 
as the sea would increase as the day wore 
on; so we brought the canoe alongside 
the breakwater, which here connects the 
two light-houses, and landed — intend- 
ing to carry over and save ourselves a 
longer paddle. Once on top of the 
breakwater, we saw to our surprise that 
the river was far rougher than the Sound, 
probably because of the tide-rip, and that,.... 
beyond an easy summer swell, we had¥ : 
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nothing to fear right away from the salt 
water. We had started, however, and 
we decided to keep it up. Duck Island 
would be a good place to stop on, I 
thought. I had heard there was a well 
on it somewhere; the only trouble being 
that, with the exception of some bread 
and butter, our provision now consisted 
of one can of beans! We lifted the 
canoe over the breakwater and launched 
it on the other side. Three or four miles 
away Canfield Point jutted out into the 
Sound; beyond this by as many more 
lay Duck Island, our stopping place to 
be. We set to our paddles with a will. 
It was a novel and delightful experi- 
ence to feel the long, easy ride of a 
ground swell under the canoe; not at all 
like the sensation gotten from any other 
craft — more like that of horseback rid- 
ing without the jar which one gets from 
that. We were delighted with Her Nibs; 
she seemed ocean-born, and, so far from 
making her feel unstable, we found that 
our bodies inclined naturally to the slant 
of the sea and the canoe beneath us re- 
mained ever steady. Passing Canfield 
Point, the deep bay of Westbrook opened 
before us; if we followed the shore line 
here, we would be led miles out of our 


. way, but by keeping a straight course 


for the nearer end of Duck Island we 
would be 2 or 3 miles from land when 
we were half the distance to it. But the 
water seemed temptingly smooth and in- 
viting. We determined to risk it. 
Strangely enough, as we left the point 
behind, the waves seemed to increase in 
size, while the breeze apparently re- 
mained at the same strength. By the 
time we were half-way to the island the 
canoe was jumping about like a wild 
thing and many of the waves about us 
were crested. The light craft sank from 
under us in sickening surges and showed 
half her length out of water at times, 
but, with the exception of the spray of 
an occasional cross-sea, she shipped not 
a drop. We could have run in-shore 
then, but that would have meant giving 
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up Madison, for that day at least. On 


the other hand, the conduct of the little - 


craft could not but inspire. confidence. 
We decided to stick it out, “even if we 
had to swim the last few miles,” as Ralph 
bravely put it. 

We got along famously until we struck 
the rip between Memunkatesuck Point 
and the end of Duck. Here were several 
fishing boats at anchor, bobbing about 
in the rip like so many corks. I sug- 
gested we ask them if there really was 
a well on the island, so we ran in close 
to them. As we neared them, we cotld 
see a look of amazed contempt on more 
faces than one at our hardihood in ven- 
turing out in this in a canoe. And well 
they might wonder; for never, before or 
since, have I been in such a jumble ot 


vicious cross-seas and twisting currents 


as we found here. It was almost impos- 
sible to keep the canoe on a course; to 
keep her right side up was the question. 
However, it was one thing to feel that 
way and another to show it. As we 
swept by the fishermen we asked with all 
apparent unconcern about the well. They 
knew nothing about it, and the tide swept 
us on and out of hearing and again we 
were in comparatively smooth water, 
with the island but a few hundred yards 
away and all plain sailing. Although we 


said nothing at the time, that treeless 


uninviting island seemed a haven of ret 
to us. We ran the canoe up on the grav- 
elly* beach and stepped out with cramped 
limbs. It had been a long, anxious pad- 
dle, we realized, now that it was over, 
and solid earth beneath us felt strangely 
comforting. Putting the canoe out of 
reach of the rising tide, we set out+to find 
the well. The island was overgrown 
with a thick, wiry brush, with just 
enough blackberry bramble interspersed 
to make things interesting. Numerous 
paths through these, however, made it 
easy to pick one’s way across it with a 
little care. Ralph started around the 
eastern side of the island; I, the western 
—in the hope that between us we would 


por 
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find the water, for we were now thirsty 
enough to drink salt water. Stretching 
away at right angles to the line of the 
island was the Government breakwater 
—a small frame tool-house on the shore 
end, an upright beacon of iron on its 
outer—in its bareness adding to the 
desolation of the island. I picked my 
way along a faint path in the direction 
of this small house, thinking at the time 
that the well should be near this. Often 
I stopped to pick a stray blackberry be- 
side the path and these slaked my thirst 
with their acid to some extent; but when 
whe is thirsty nothing on earth seems as 
desirable as a cold glass of water. 
Reaching the small wooden structure, 
I found it was scarcely more than a 
shanty, and feared, as was true, that 
‘there was no water to be found near it: 
so I kept on around the island to the 
cliffs at the sea end. Here I met Ralph, 
who had found no better success than 
myself; together we made our way back 


through the centre of the island. Here 
the tangle of brush was riotous. It was 
exhausting work making our way 


through the stuff. There were innu- 
merable paths running together and 
twisting about the island, but to keep a 
straight line we had to shun these and 
struggle across the bramble. We 
reached the canoe without seeing so 
much as a sign of the well, thirstier than 
ever. “ We have some beans, at least,” 
grumbled Ralph. We got out the last 
can of beans, a bottle of pickles, a crust 
and some butter which the sun, had ren- 
deréd unrecognizable, and made a short 
meal in the shade of a huge boulder. 
The island no longer held any charms for 
us. This scanty meal finished, we 
slipped the canoe in, resumed our posi- 
tions, and were off again—this time 
determined not to land until we reached 
Madison. The tide was running with 
us strong now, as we ran out beyond the 
breakwater at good speed, and, contrary 
to our expectations, the sea had calmed 
down somewhat and the soft breeze aud 
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warm sun made it ideal paddling. Be- 
fore long we found ourselves off Clin- 
ton River. Here we ran into another 
rip and found, too, that a strong tide 
was making up that stream which tried 
its best to take us with it. But our out- 
ward-bound trip was almost at an end 
now and our hearts comparatively light, 
so we made Her Nibs jump through the 
water, until we found ourselves in less 
turbulent water this side of Hammonas- 
sett Point. Ahead of tis we could see 
the ragged-topped wavelets and cross- 
seas of the nasty rip off the point. 

As we had expected, this proved to 
be the roughest water we had run into 
as yet, the crested tops of the choppy 
seas threatening us on all sides and lines 
of froth seething all about us. But Her 
Nibs was favored of Father Neptune; 
for, beyond a dash or two of spray and a 
shaking up which at times nearly un- 
seated us, she brought us through with 
dry skins and we left the last black 
boulders behind with no little relief and 
satisfaction. We had made Madison in 
two days, as we had planned. Ahead 
of us Tuxis Island, close in, stood as 
though jutting out from the low beach 
of the mainland behind it. From. this 
distance the small grove of trees on its 
eastern end, with their scanty branches 
springing from their very tops, gave it 
an appearance of a “tropic isle” with 
waving palms, whose shaft-like boles and 
drooping fronds beckoned the sailor to 
a paradise. 

Holding a bee-line course from the 
Hammonassett Point to the island, we 
gradually brought out the strip of water 
between it and the Madison shore. Cot- 
tages, which seemed as old friends to 
us, took form out of the blurr of red 


= s 
and green and brown which we had 


seen from the point and soon we pickea 
out the red tower of the one we were 
headed for—my uncle’s—and, slip- 


ping in behind the island, sent Her Nibs 
skimming over the last mile of the day’s 
work and ran her brass-shod bow on the 
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soft sand of the 
looked at my watch. 
* * * * 1 


Madison beach. I 
It was 3:15. 


All the rest of that day and the fol- 
lowing two we spent at Madison, weath- 
erbound by a stiff sou’easter; but, gale 
or no gale, we should have been unable 
to have started back, for Ralph was ill 
all that time—so ill that I feared we 
should have to abandon our trip. But 
if misfortunes never come singly, s9 
often with “ good fortunes.” Thursday 
morning found a calm sea and Ralph, 
with his wonderful recuperative powers, 
himself again — although weak from his 
illness. We bade Good-bye to our 
friends, and, having once more stowed 
our outfit, turned our backs on Madison. 
Her Nibs was headed for home, and she 
seemed to know it, for she glided over 
the ground swell the storm had picked 
up in long swings and courtesied her 
farewell to Tuxis as the tide hurried 
her past. 

We reached Hammonassett Point in 
less than an hour and left the boulders 
and the rip behind with positive relief. 
This had been the most dangerous point 
of the trip. From there we laid a 
straight course outside Duek Island 
breakwater —a rather bold one for a 
canoe — but the calmness of the sea, 
after the storm, was reassuring. Dis- 
tances on the sea are very. deceptive, 
much more so than on a river, for a verv 
obvious reason. Now we put mile after 
mile behind us, yet Duck Island seemed to 
grow ever so slowly. But when we were 
off it we found that we had been making 


record time and soon it was blurring be- - 


hind us and Canfield growing ahead. We 
reached the light-house at Saybrook be- 
fore noon, without further adventures, 
having as smooth a passage as we could 
wish. The tide was surging around the 
light-house in sweeping eddies and pour- 
ing out of the river like a mill-race. Had 
we not been prepared for it, it would 
have swept us around in the twinkling of 
an eye. As it was, we met the current 


squarely and for a half hour fought it 
inch. by inch, until at last we made a 
friendly eddy and worked by the Hart- 
ford Yacht Club house at Fenwick up to 
the dock at Saybrook Point. Here we 
stopped and got our lunch at a nearbv 
restaurant. The sea lay behind us. Her 
Nibs was in her own element once more. 
After lunch (which, by the way, was a 
dinner) we lazed down to the short beach 
where we had left the canoe, and then, 
coming in from the Sound, soot be- 
grimed, unpainted and homely, we saw 
a line of “tows” swing slowly around 
the outer light and make their way tp- 
stream with huge tugs lashed at inter- 
vals along the line. Now, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, we would have 
spurned the idea of a tow up the river, 
but when we thought of the current, 
strengthened by the freshet water of two 
days’ rain, of the day already lost because 
of the storm and of Ralph’s illness of the 
day before (which might affect his en- 
durance in a long paddle), we thought 
this too good an opportunity not to be 
taken advantage of, so we hurried down 
to the canoe and launched it once more. 
But this was a waste of time on our 


part; for the ungainly flotilla, churning ~ 


up against the tide, slowly pulled in to 
the Saybrook Point dock and cast out 
mooring lines. We brought the canoe 
alongside the rear barge and inquired if 
we could get a tow up the river. A: deck 
hand here referred us to a tug captain on 
the dock, so we paddled the canoe over 
to this autocrat (as we supposed) and 
put the question to him. 

“Where you bound for?” he interro- 
gated. 

“ Hartford,” we answered. 

“He hesitated a moment ; then pointed to 
the first barges in the line. . “ Those are 
going to Hartford,” he said, “get your 
canoe on one of them.” 

We could hardly believe that all this 
good luck was ours, but we worked the 
canoe up to one of the foremost barges 
—one which ‘sat lower in the water than 
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its sisters —and, first passing our bag- 
gage over the low rail to the deck, we 
passed tent ropes under bow and stern 
and raised the canoe, after much hard 
work, to the deck of the towboat. Then 
we sat in lazy content and watched the 
preparation of the towboat men for the 
up-river trip. 

No one aboard seemed to know when 
the start would be, except that it would 
not be until the tide had turned. In fact, 
the deck hand or two we did speak to 
seemed particularly grumpy specimens 
of the genus homo. We later discov- 
ered the cause of this. 

We had been aboard the coal barge for 
over an hour. Clouds were spreading 
over the southern horizon and the weather 
gave every evidence of a thunder storm 
brewing. Again we congratulated our- 
selves on our good luck: we could put 
on our tent cover now, crawl under it 
and be snug as “bugs in a rug” while 
the storm swept over us. So we put up 
the stanchions and rope, threw the cover 


over and lashed it down securely and 
watched the storm rise with unconcern. 
The first drops were already falling, when 
a short stump of a man, with an insig- 
nificant face and sullen eyes, came along 
and told us we would have to get off the 


towboat! It was like a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky. We had _ believed our- 
selves as goed as in Hartford. “ But we 
were given permission to put our boat 
on this barge,” we said. That didn’t make 
any difference; he was captain of this 
boat and no tugboat captain could tell 
him his business. We offered him money, 
but his vanity had been hurt and he 
would not be mollified. So we resorted 
to the freight master. No; he could not 
interfere with the barge captain in this 
matter — the boat was a coal carrier, not 
a canoe repository. Dispirited, we re- 
turned to the canoe. The rain was fall- 
ing now; but nothing but hard work 
could knock this disappointment out of 
us, sO we got on sweaters and slouch 
hats, took down our tent and spread it 
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over our baggage to protect that; then, 
with the ropes, we lowered the canoe 
away until once more it rested on the 
river surface, and, getting in, paddled 
away up-stream in the now driving rain. 
The lightning came thick and fast and the 
thunder reverberated grandly over the 
water. We kept well in-shore, for the 
tide was still running strongly against 
us, and, taking advantage of friendly ed- 
dies, dropped the barges from sight in 
the blurr of rain and crept along until 
we had put the railroad bridge at Lyme 
behind us and a bend in the river shut 
out all sight of the sea. 

The rain, which we had thought but a 
passing shower, settled to a steady down- 
pour and a half hour after the start we 
were both of us wet to the skin. The 
worst of it was that, in spite of the can- 
vas tent (which we had spread from gun- 
wale to gunwale of the canoe), the rain- 
water made its way in and soon was an 
inch deep in the bottom of the craft. We 
lashed our baggage off the bottom, to 
keep it out of this, and paddled on. In 
spite of our hard work, the driving rain 
chilled us so, that, fighting our way up 
past the island at Essex.and around the 
next bend, we landed at a welcome look- 
ing shanty, open at one end. Running 
the canoe up on the beach here, we car- 
ried everything in it to the shanty and 
turned it bottom-side-up. Although our 
grips had already “sprung leaks,” we 
found a few dry things in them — amone 
them a towel and dry underwear. So, 
stripping, we took a rub-down (which 
brought the blood back into our bodies in 


- proper shape) and then, getting into dry 


under-clothes, pulled, with many shud- 
ders of distaste, our wet outer clothing 
over them and once more were warm. 
It was after 5 o'clock in.the afternoon 
when we set out again. We had decided 
there was but one thing to do. At Good- 
speed we had friends, whom we thought 
would put us up for the night and, what 
was more to the point, give us dry 
clothes while our own were drying. We 
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would make an effort to reach them. So 
we kept doggedly on, economizing our 
distances to the last degree, taking ad- 
vantage of eddies and cutting off bends 
at every opportunity, and in this man- 
ner fought our way slowly past Deep 
River and MHadlyme in turn, until 
we found ourselves opposite our first 
night’s camping place. In the narrow 


I2!I 


ness of the night, which had now settled 
over the river, had something exhilarat- 
ing init for us. Rapidly now we brought 
Goodspeed abeam and then it struck us 
that dropping in on our friends so unex- 
pectedly, we might find them unprepared 
for such hungry maws. So we landed at 
Goodspeed’s Landing, and, purchasing 
some provisions at the general store, re- 











“The light craft sank from under us in sickening surges and showed half her length 
out of water at times,”’ 





channel here, we felt the first of the 
turning tide and something of the old 
cheerfulness of the first days of the cruise 
came back to us; for now a warm sup- 
per and dry clothes were only 3 or 4 miles 
away and both wind and tide were hurrv- 
ing us toward them, and, too, the wild- 


crossed the river and landed again at the 
foot of the bluff where our friends have 
their cottage. 

Weary and bedraggled we climbed the 
bluff to the cottage and “ made our pres- 


”” 


ence known.” If ever we found “ friends 
indeed,” it was there. They packed us 
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off to our room with dry towels and dry 
clothes and when at last we made our ap- 
pearance, warm and rosy, we found thev 
had prepared a feast for us worthy of 
princes. Just before we turned in that 
night, below us we heard the grunt of 
tugs and then, creeping by in the drivine 
rain, we saw our erstwhile friends, the 
tows — the ruby and emerald and white 
of their many lights stretching for nearly 
a mile, it seemed, up and down the river. 
“ After all,” said Ralph, as we felt the 
clean sheets and soft springs of our bed 
beneath us, “one has to be away from 
all these things a while to really appre- 
ciate them.” And I agreed with him. 
When we awoke next morning, the 
“freshness of the air and the song of the 
birds told us that the weather had cleared 
over-night and that somewhere the sun 
was shining. We crawled out of our 
comfortable bed and into our borrowed 
raiment. From delicious odors, wafted 


up to us from time to time, we judged 
that our breakfast was in the stage of 


preparation and this facilitated our toilet ; 
yet it was 11 o'clock, in spite of the fine 
morning, before we could tear ourselves 
away from our kind friends and once 
more launch Her Nibs. There was a pe- 
culiar feature in the river that morning ; 
for the tide had been running out for 8 
hours now and still there were no signs 
of its turning right away. We set out, 
keeping close in-shore, with not only this 
against us but a head wind as well. In 
this way we reached Higganum by hard 
paddling. Opposite this place we came 
upon a fisherman, his boat anchored near 
shore. We asked him when the tide 
turned. “Chances are it won’t turn at 
all,” was the discouraging reply ; “there’s 
a freshet in the river.” It was as he had 
said. The storm of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday and the rain of the previous after- 
noon had started the streams up north. 
Not once after leaving Goodspeed did 
we have a favoring tide, 

We made our way slowly up-stream, 
using all our knowledge of water craft 
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to save our tiring muscles. Back up the 
long stretch of river which lies between 
Higganum and Middle Haddam we 
forced the craft, until we found ourselves 
in the lee of the little island opposite this 
place. Here the “harrows” start in, 
and such a gale of wind swept down upon 
us from the cleft in the hills, that, for a 
moment, work our paddles as we would, 
there was no making progress against it, 
such was its force. The river, too, was 
choppy here, with short, mud-colored 
waves, which gave the canoe an instabil- 
ity far from pleasant. Painfully we taxed 
our muscles to their utmost and slowlv 
but steadily crept along, close to the left 
shore. But it seemed as though the fates 
were against our return, for the gale held 
steady and it was only by the hardest 
kind of hard work that we at last got un 
well into the “ harrows.” .Then, ahead 
of us, we caught sight of a tug with a 
line of barges moored to a dock, piled 
high with newly quarried stone. Smoke 
was pouring out of the tug’s smoke-stack 
and as we slowly neared the line of 
barges we saw that they were casting off 
their moorings. The thought of a tow 
struck us both simultaneously, for they 
were headed up-stream; so we swung 
and dipped the paddles until they fairly 
cracked, putting our last ounce of 
strength into the stroke, and yet it looked 
as though we would be too late; for, 
while we were a hundred yards from the 
end barge, she pulled slowly away from 
the dock. But ind her she towed a 
small boat and in it was one of the crew, 
apparently baling. We hailed him, with- 
out slackening our furious pace, but he 
paid no attention to us; so we wasted no . 
further cries on him but dug grimly at 
our paddles. Just as the boat was being 
pulled away from us, we ranged along- 
side and Ralph grasped its gunwale. The 
man in her was drunk—too drunk to 
try to give us the line we asked him for. 
And then something in the course of the 
barge drew our attention. We looked 
out mid-stream. The tug had turned - 
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about and was heading down-stream! 
Bitterly disappointed, Ralph let go his 
hold, and, weary and discouraged, we 
paddled ashore. Landing, we got out our 
luncheon and ate it. It was 2 o’clock and 
we had 25 miles of stiff paddling before 
us before we reached home—paddling, 
too, which because of our arrangements 
must be done that day or night—for it 
would certainly be night before we had 
completed it. There was one consola- 
tion; our hostess (with a kindness which 
will be a long time remembered by us) 
had put up a luncheon which would ad- 
mit of no equal. The further along we 
got in this, the more cheerful we grew, 
until when we had finished the fruit-des- 
sert we were quite ready to take up our 
paddles again. So we set out with re- 


turned strength; the only trouble being 
that I partly strained. my wrist and so 
had to paddle almost entirely on the port 
side of the canoe. 

It was a matter of constant surprise 


ahd relief to me to see the way in which 
Ralph stuck to his work. Although he 
had been sick for a whole day and night 
_ and during that time had taken almost no 
nourishment, yet not once did he com- 
plain of being tired or slack his pad- 
dling. If there is one thing a fellow 
needs on a protracted canoe trip it is grit 
and my mate certainly had it galore. We 
had gone but a few hundred yards when 
a naphtha launch overtook us, passing 
close aboard. Only one man was in her 
and he seemed to be out for pleasure, so 
we asked him for a tow through the har- 
rows. He could scarcely have heard us 


above the noise of his engine but the’ 


coils of rope in Ralph’s hand told their 
own story. He signalled assent, and, 
running aft, caught the line which Ralph 
cleverly threw over his stern. He made 
it fast in the nick of time and Her Nibs 


jumped away after the launch with a 


start that would have capsized her, had I 
not brought her bow in a line with the 
launch’s stern. Rushing back to his 
wheel, the owner of the launch brought 
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her on a course close in-shore, out of the - 
current, which was running like a mill- 
race through the harrows now. Everv 
now and then he looked around apprehen- 


.Sively, lest the canoe be capsized; but he 


need not have, for Her Nibs had been 
there before and foamed along now with 
a curving wave at either bow as steady as 
a church. 

The kind launchman whipped us 
through the upper opening in record time 
and 2 miles beyond. Here he stopped 
at a boat-yard, and, thanking him, we 
got out the paddles and started on at 
what. seemed now to be a snail’s pace, 
after the exhilarating rush behind the 
launch. But the spires and higher build- 
ings of Middletown were in sight now 
and our last piece of good luck had made 
home look considerably nearer. Hugging 
the shore, we worked around the bend 
just below the city and slowly crawled by 
it and under the high drawbridges. With 
those behind, it seemed, indeed, as though 
home were but a short paddle off. At 
Portland we crossed to the island shore, 
and, there striking a favorable eddy, 
worked its entire length without exer- 
tion. But at the head of the island we 


got a true foretaste of what the freshet -» 


was above. 

There was an appreciable slant in the 
water here which made paddling literally 
up-hill work and for five minutes we tus- 
seled with this new barrier, until, workine 
at last by the head of the island to the 
left shore, we once more found easier 
paddling. From here, up past Cromwell 
and for a mile or two further, we kept 
well out of the current and made good, 
time and then we came, again, to the 
Devil’s Hole and ran into both a head 
wind and a strong current. Doggedly we 
fought our way to the little bay which 
pointed to our old friend the spring and 
there landed for a drink and a brief rest. 
But night was coming on now and we 
could not afford to stop long, so soon we 
were swinging our paddles again—now 
almost mechanically it seemed—and 
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fighting our way up-stream against the 
ever increasing strength of the freshet 
current. We reached Rocky Hill at the 
time the down steamer made her landing 
across the river at South Glastonbury, 
between 6 and 7 o’clock. Here our appe- 
tites reasserted themselves, and, landing, 
Ralph climbed the short hill to the village 
baker and returned with a pie and some 
candy—(I have remarked that the lat- 
ter was good to create energy and that 
being the thing above all others we need- 
ed now). We divided the pie into two 
big pieces and bolted it with huge relish. 
We were surprised at the effect of this 
light refreshment: it seemed to put new 
life into us and we started off again, pad- 
dling strongly. We passed inside of 
“Two Piers ””—a formidable obstruction 
of bars in the river, 2 miles above Rocky 
Hill—striking here a current which ran 
so swiftly over a shallow bar that we 
thought it easier and a saving of time to 
try our old scheme of wading and tow- 
ing the canoe after us. This we did— 
cutting off the long bend in the river at 
this point. ; 

When we again got into the canoe, the 
sun had set and a chill wind quickly rose 
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to a squall, quite as violent as the one 
which we had met in the harrows earlier 
in the day and of a coldness that chilled 
us to the bone. When at last we reached. 
the lee of the north bank (the river runs 
east and west here) we put on more 
clothing and “plugged” at it again. The 
moon was giving some light by this time, 
and had it not been for the many weary 
hours we had paddled, they would have 
been almost enjoyable—those last stretch- 
es of the river. 

And then as we passed, one after an- 
other, familiar land-marks and realized 
that it was now but a matter of minutes 
before we would be home, the hard work 
of the cruise seemed almost a pleasure, 
and a great satisfaction stole over us; 
for we had done what we had said we 
would do—paddle to the salt water and 
back again. So the miles dropped behind 
us and then the rods. We glided along- 
side our jetty and stepped from the ca- 
noe. I glanced at my watch in the moons 
light. It was just 10 o’clock. We had 
been paddling, with the exception of a 
half-hour rest at noon, for II successive 
hours! 


NOT ALLUS. 


By JOE CONE. 


*Tain’t allus in the bait yew use; 
’Tain’t allus in the day; 

’Tain’t allus what the weather is, 
Ez some folks allus say. 

’Tain’t allus ’cause yewr luck is down— 
A “Jonah” an’ all sech; 

*Tan’t allus so; sometimes they ain’t 
No gol-durned fish to ketch! 
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TWO ARCHERS AFIELD. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL. 


F ALL forest )sports, 
shooting with bow and 
arrow has always had 
the . greatest fascina- 
tion for me. My broth- 
er and I played with 
bows for toys, and, as 
we have grown older, 
the witchery and at- 
tractiveness of the good 
old sport has kept with 
us apace. We have 
now, in our collection 
of archery tackle, 
weapons of fine En- 
glish make, and like- 
wise bows and arrows 


of our own construc- 
tion; the latter more 
crude perhaps, but nev- 








ertheless embodying 
the result of years of experience. And 
indeed, they are the ones_ which we in- 
variably take on a hunting trip when we 
expect good service and hard shooting. 
George and I were enthusiastic sports- 
men with rod and gun long before we 
ever took to field and forest in search of 
game with our more primitive weapons. 
Indeed, it was only after we had devel- 
oped a certain degree of accuracy at tar- 
get shooting, that we were finally en- 
couraged to replace our guns in the field 
with the weapons that we loved. Then 
it was that our every venture afield to- 
gether became crowded with incidents of 
indescribable delight; then it’ was that 
we experienced the sensations of the ideal 
sportsman’s life. Stripped of modern and 
merciless weapons, we hunted for the 
pure love of seeking and seeing wild 
things ; we entered the sacred domains of 
nature as did aboriginal man, ages ago, 


and experienced somewhat the same feel- 
ing of primitive simplicity and independ- 
ence that he must have felt. 

The first game at which we tested our 
skill with long-bow and arrow were 
squirrels and rabbits. In those early days 
of our experience as wildwood archers 


occurred some of the most memorable 


hunting trips we have ever had, and their 
strange incidents and lucky accidents we 
now fondly recall and love to narrate. 
We lived in Minnesota, and roamed the 
hunting grounds where once trod the 
noble Hiawatha and his swarthy breth- 
ren. On one occasion, which I will de- 
scribe, a 3-mile walk from the railroad 
station found us surrounded by the fa- 
miliar sights of our favorite stretch of 
woodland. After removing our bows 
and arrows from their cases and dispos- 
ing the latter, with our lunches, in a 
stump, we immediately began the usual 
contest of striving for first game. The 
woods were full of squirrels, red and 
grey, and I soon discovered one directly 
overhead. The problem for the bowman 
who hunts small game is not only to see 
it, but to get it in a favorable position. 
Having only about two dozen arrows 
each in our quivers, we rarely shot at 
game when we risked the loss of a shaft. 
I string my bow by a single movement 
of hand and foot, select a light arrow 
from the bunch protruding at my right 
elbow, place it on the string, and, hold- 
ing it firmly between two fingers, draw 
slowly. When the flat metal point 
touches my left forefinger knuckle, I aim, 
or rather “ feel” instinctively for a brief 
instant; then, with a whirr, the white- 
winged missile flies upward, just grazing 
the limb and almost sending the little 
animal into hysterics. I am not watch- 
ing the squirrel now, however, but list- 
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ening intently to hear my arrow drop. 
Soon there is another sharp whizz as 
the arrow comes speeding downward 
and sticks upright but a few feet away. 
The trees being rather close together in 
this place, the squirrel has leaped briskly 
from branch to branch and can no longer 
be seen. But here is another and big- 
ger one, and again I shoot upward, only 
to miss wider than ever in my excite- 
ment. 

After shooting in this manner for some 
time in vain, we succeed in treeing a big 
grey squirrel, where the distance to the 
nearest tree prevents his escape. Now. 
we have him at our mercy, and, stand- 
ing directly beneath him, send a hail of 
arrows aloft, until finally George wounds 
him and he hangs helpless in a forked 
branch. In our excitement and eager- 
ness to hit the squirrel, we shoot arrow 
after arrow without picking them up, 
and soon their white feathers show about 
two feet above the ground all around us. 

Now but one heavy, flat-headed arrow 
remains in my quiver, and I determine 
to score a hit. I steady my nerves and 
pull slowly. As the oiled bowstring 
slips off the leather tips on my fingers 
there is a dull thump, and the next in- 
stant arrow and squirrel fall at my feet. 
My boyish spirits and the thrill of delight 
at the success of my last arrow prompt 
me to seize my prize and shout for joy. 
Then we begin to collect our arrows. 
Each of us has lost three or four by our 
eagerness to shoot, but we deem the com- 
pensation in sport well worth the loss and 
continue happily onward into the woods. 
Here the tree trunks are bigger, and now 
and then a squirrel running up one pre- 
sents a tempting target. Our nerves are 
more steady, now that the first game has 
fallen, and we shoot with more of the de- 
liberation and precision that we. are ac- 
customed to use at home on the lawn be- 
fore our straw targets. 

There! George is going to make a 
pretty shot. Watch him! Twenty yards 
away a red, frisky little fellow has flat- 
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tened himself on a big tree trunk about 
six feet from the ground. It is at target 
range and height, and a fortunate chance. 
The squirrel will soon slip around the 
tree when he has satisfied his curiosity 
and our bowman’s movements must be 
quick, though precise. A slender arrow 
is placed on the tough cord with the 
“ cock-feather”’ to the left, and resting 
on his knuckle to the left of the bow; 
his fingers are firmly hooked around the 
string, and, pushing steadily with one 
hand and pulling with the other, the bow 
assumes an upright position; his left arm 
points straight from the shoulder, his eye 
glancing sidewise along the arrow, while 
the thumb of his right hand barely 
touches his chin. 

Ah! what a sight! That shot I will 
never forget. What a strange sense of 
subtle enthusiasm steals through one’s 
blood as he watches an archer display 
his skill in actual hunting! How such 
a sight stirs the imagination! The deep © 
shade of the woods, the primeval silence, 
the trained bowman before us—bearing 
the same weapons in the same way and 
wearing almost the same garb, even to a 
feather in his cap, as the greenwood 
archer of old—all reminds you of ye an- 
cient sturdy yeoman whose “ cloth-yard 
shaft” whistled through the deep forests 
of Merrie Old England in centuries long 
ago. Have you ever heard a bow-shot 
in a lonely forest, when the wind wags 
-still and nothing but bird-voices broke the 
oppressive stillness? Maurice Thompson, 
America’s most devoted and lovable dis- 
ciple of archery, has written thus charm- 
ingly of it: “It is a memorable sound; 
not a twang, as the poets say, nor yet a 
dead flap, but rather a subdued yet ring- 
ing noise and followed by the low Whish- 
sh! of the flying arrow; then the stroke. 
It is all one phrase of three notes. You 


may think it would not impress you; but 
I tell you that few natures are proof 
against it. It is an elementary, an aborig- 
inal voice with singular power in it.” 
But George has made his shot long 
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since. It was a nice exhibition of skill, 
and he now stands at the foot of the tree, 
holding his furry game with a broad 
smile of satisfaction illumining his face. 
We wander aimlessly along among the 
trees, two as happy lads as ever trod the 
earth.. We shoot to right and left at 
every living thing. Our arrows come 
whizzing down through the trees or re- 
bound here and there from branches and 
tree boles. So rarely do we hit our small 
targets, however, and so many times do 
our arrows fly wide of the mark or come 
ever so near without touching them, that 
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intently. As soon as I can draw my bow, 
I let drive right at his head directly facing 
us. A quick whisper of the arrow, fol- 
lowed by a dead chug, and my shaft 
plants itself between Bunny’s forefeet, 
directly under his breast and just scrap- 
ing his whiskers. His first move is a 
back-somersault, and when the terror 
stricken animal hits the earth again there 
is a streak of cotton-tail about a half- 
mile long climbing a hill, with two youth- 
ful hunters watching the performance 
convulsed with laughter. 

When the sun had climbed high over- 











WHERE WE TOOK LUNCH AND RESTED FROM THE CHASE. 





a successful shot is attended with the 
most exuberant rejoicing. Some misses 
are, however, so startlingly close that 
they produce almost the same thrill of 
satisfaction as a successful shot. 

On one occasion I make a rabbit jump 
as I had never before believed the genus 
Lepus capable. We had previously lo- 
cated a rabbit’s “form” and passed the 
spot on this occasion, hoping to find 
Br’er Rabbit at home. Sure enough, 
there he is—all huddled up in a furry 
bunch only 10 yds. away and eyeing us 


‘ 


head we wandered around to the place 
where we had cached our lunch, unstrung 
our bows, flung ourselves on the shaded 
grass and ate, with the relish that recom- 
penses hunters who have walked through 
the woods and pulled a strong bowcord 
for several hours. And the choicest of 
our feast was broiled squirrel, roasted 
over glowing wood coals, turned on a 
wooden spit and basted with butter and 
salt. After our repast, we stretched our- 
selves on the luxuriant grass with our 
trusty bows at our sides; and here may 
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I ask, “ Have you ever slept in the woods 
at high noon with a long-bow for a com- 
panion and your mind reveling in the 
memories of a _ successful morning’s 
hunt?” If not, you have missed the 
rarest touch of genuine pleasure, born 
of solitude and aloofness from things 
modern and conventional. 

In the afternoon we stumbled in our 
wanderings upon one of the beautiful 
little lakes, clear and sparkling, that are 
so numerous in this State; and, leaving 
our equipment and clothing on a con- 
venient log, we swam in the tepid water 
and sunned ourselves on the pebbly shore 
to our hearts’ content. Inseparable with 
the memories of that eventful day in the 
woods; there still remains the thrill of a 
certain lucky shot, the recollection of 
which even now quickens my blood. Not 
infrequently the archer’s most marvelous 
shots are due to pure accident. Such 
was the case this afternoon when I sped 
a shaft from my bow that pierced a crow 
flying in mid-air. We had noticed that 
a flock of crows were rising one by one 
from a distant corn patch, flying over an 
intervening open field and alighting in 
the tree tops at the edge of the forest in 
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which we stood. Accordingly we con- 
cealed ourselves to watch the flight. On 
examining the contents of my quiver, I 
found, among the few that were left, a 
light target arrow with a sharp hardwood 
point, and one feather missing. This de-- 
fect rendered it useless for accurate 
shooting, and so I determined to shoot 
it away at a flying crow. Just before the 
next crow poised himself in air to alight 
on the top of the tree under which we 
stood, I stepped to view, drew to the 
head and loosed. The arrow, twisting 
and wriggling through the air, passed 
half through the outstretched wing of 
the bird, impaling it at its base and re- 
maining fixed there. The terrified bird 
swung about and headed back toward the 
corn patch, laboring most awkwardly 
with the shaft in its wing. With a wild 
shout of triumph we started on a run 
in pursuit, for we knew that the wounded 
crow could not long sustain such a. flight ; 
and, after an exciting chase of over a 
half-mile, the bird dropped to earth ex- 
hausted, and was captured. I also re- 
covered my lucky arrow, which I have 
kept as the rarest of relics unto this day. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


Another year will they come back to us?— 
The singing twain that built beside our door, 
So close it seemed their -home-songs blent with ours, 
As spring to summer wore. 


Another year, new hopes, new joys will come, 
So like unto the old, we may not know 

Whether they be, in truth, those treasured ones 
We saw, through tear-mists, go. 














FOR LONDON.—TheS. 8. Chunda, from 
Australia and Natal, favourite Double Anchor 
Line, will leave for the above port Sept 15 and 
will carry passengers and freight at reduced 
cost. Excellent accommodation for all classes. 
Apply Messrs. Baldwin & Perry, Shipping 
Agents, Tafelberg Square. 


HIS was the announcement that 

caught my eye as I sat on a chair 

in the Botanical Gardens at Cape- 
town one afternocn a few months ago, 
engaged in reading an early edition of 
the Argus. The wording of the adver- 
tisement attracted me somewhat at the 
first reading: there seemed to be con- 
siderable promise implied therein. A 
second perusal of it decided me-to inter- 
view the Capetown representative of tiie 
“favourite Double Anchor Line” and 
negotiate with them on the most advan- 
tageous terms possible for a passage to 
London. 

Urgent private affairs were just then 
necessitating my return to England. Un- 
fortunately, my financial prospects were 
at so low. an ebb that a steerage trip to 
Southampton by a Castle liner was the 
utmost that my resources would at the 
time permit me to avail myself of. My 
previous experiences however had taught 
me that travelling expenses are happily 
tempered to the scantily lined pockets of 
would-be voyagers, and I had alwavs 
found that many of the smaller lines will 
take passengers at much lower fares tlian 
those demanded by the better known 
ones, and at, all things considered, a very 
trifling amount of less comfort. At any 
rate, the thing seemed worth investigat- 
ing. Accordingly I took an early oppor- 
tunity of calling on Messrs. Baldwin and 
Perry. I scarcely think that it was with 
either .of these gentlemen that I was 


STEERAGE FROM THE CAPE. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


granted an interview, as the youth who 
was good enough to accord me five min- 


-utes of his time could not have seen more 


than 17 summers at the most. In answer 
to my enquiries, he informed me that the 
exact interpretation of the phrase “re- 
duced cost” was, that his firm was pre- 
pared, for the sum of 10 guineas sterling, 
to furnish me with a third: cabin passage 
to London direct. A steerage ticket by 
a mail steamer would have cost me 13 
guineas and as the next homeward bound 
one was not to leave until the following 
Wednesday—two days after the depar- 
ture of the Chunda—lI should arrive in 
England quite as soon, if not indeed 
sooner, than would the liner. In any 
case two days’ hotel expenses in Cape- 
town would be saved to my exchequer. 
Again “third cabin” sounded much pleas- 
anter to my unsophisticated ears than did 
“steerage” and conjured up soothing 
visions of spring mattresses and six- 
course dinners. In addition to such at- 
tractions as these the solid advantage of 
the difference in the fares amounting to 
3 guineas was an important one to me. 
Indeed, it was this that really decided 
me. A gentle hint of the youthful clerk’s 
as to the advisability of procuring one’s 
ticket immediately (owing to the contem- 
plated demand for them) led me to leave 
the office with this document in m 
pocket, and a purse lightened by a cou 
of five pound notes in addition to 
necessary number of shillings. 

From a few questions which I had put 
to the Company’s representative I was 
assured that the accommodation provided 
for patrons of the “third class” on this 
line and on board the good ship Chunda 
in particular was positively luxurious— 
“regular palatial, in fact,” remarked my 
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informant. In point of speed, too, there 
was evidefitly nothing to be desired, as 
three weeks, I was assured, was the ut- 
most that this vessel occupied on the 
passage. On asking how long she would 
be in harbor, before sailing again, I was 
told that she would leave for England 5 
hours after arrival in Table Bay. 

On the appointed day, therefore, I 
packed up my chattels and was on the 
point of driving down to the docks when 
it suddenly occurred to me that it might 
be as well to call at the office en route, 
and definitely ascertain the precise hour 
at which the Chunda was to sail. It was 
well that I did so, for, on obtaining an 
audience of my young friend there, I was 
disagreeably surprised to learn that, so 
far from leaving Capetown in the course 
of the morning, she had not yet even ar- 
rived there. This was certainly rather a 
blow, but worse was to follow; for, on 
asking when she might reasonably be 
expected to make her appearance in har- 
bor, the cruel truth was blurted out, and 
I learned that her arrival at Natal had 


not yet even been reported. This was 
serious news; for Durban, her port of 
call in that colony, was at least 2%4 days’ 


sail. from Capetown. My natural en- 
quiries as to why, under the circumstan- 
ces, they continued to advertise that the 
Chunda would sail Sept. 15 from Cape- 
town, when, on that date, she was, to 
their own knowledge, nearly 4 days’ 
journey therefrom, were met with the 
bland assurance that it was “the usual 
thing.” 

Every day for the remainder of that 
week I haunted the vicinity of Tafelberg 
Square and called at the office at fre- 
quent intervals for news. On each occa- 
sion I was positively assured that the 
ship would arrive in a few hours. In 
the morning, for instance, it was always 
announced that she was due in the after- 
noon, and, on calling in the afternoon, I 
would be told that she would arrive that 
evening without fail. Before the end of 
the week I was strongly of opinion that 
shipping agents might very well be in- 
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cluded with princes in the psalmist’s cate- 
gory of people in whom it is undesirable 
to repose undue confidence. At last, late 
on Saturday night—some 6 days after 
the advertised departure therefrom—the 
anxiously expected representative of the 
“ favorite Double Anchor Line” actually 
made her appearance in Table Bay, and, 
about midnight, was evenieanty brought 
to her moorings. 

I was getting prepared for disillusion- 
ments now, but the spectacle presented 
by the Chunda as she pitched and heaved 
against the dock walls was anything but 
an enlivening one. If at any period of 
her career she had ever been painted, it 
was evidently at an extremely remote 
one. At any rate, it could scarcely have 
been within the memory of her ship’s 
company. One or two of her plates 
were battered in, and, from all appear- 
ances, she had lately gone through rather 
a rough time of it. From an interview 
with an individual resplendent in brass 
buttons and blue cloth and accompanying 
the position of steward, I learned that, so 
far from there being any probability of | 
our sailing “in 5 or 6 hours after ar- 
rival,” it was extremely unlikely that the 
anchor would be weighed before the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. There was no objec- 
tion, however, he was good enough to 
inform me, to my coming on board on 
the Monday, 

There are not very many fond of work 
in Capetown—at least, if they are, they 
manage to very effectually disguise-their 
predilection. Thus, when-I arrived the 
next morning about 10 o'clock, I dis- 
covered that no attempt had as yet been 
made to discharge the cargo. The in- 
junction to observe Sunday as a day of 
rest had been strictly carried out, and, 
consequently, not so much as a hatchwav 
had as yet been lifted in readiness. In 
about half an hour’s time, however, a 
gang of Kaffirs arrived, who, re-en- 
forced by a detachment of the crew, com- 
menced at last to remove that portion of 
the cargo (consisting chiefly of frozen 
mutton) destined for Capetown. The 

















Kaffirs contented themselves for the most 
part with sitting in a row on some empty 
barrels on the wharfside and shouting 
quaint sounding compliments to those of 
their compatriots who had been beguiled 
into the hold. Every now and then an 
energetic quarter-master would step up 
quietly behind them, and, by the aid of 
a judiciously applied rope’s end, stimu- 
late them to a little more activity. After 
watching these operations for some little 
time, it occurred to me that I might as 
well go below and inspect the “ palatial 
accommodation” that was doubtless 
waiting for me there. Accordingly, I 
made my way to that region which is 
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be good enough to show me where the 
third saloon is,” I continued. 

“There ain’t none,” he replied, tersely. 

“What!” I exclaimed in amazement; 
“why, my passage-ticket is for the third 
cabin at the shipping office.” 

“ But we call it steerage on board.” 

“Well, where is the steerage then, if 
that’s the proper name for it?” 

“This is it; you’d better come with 
me and pick your bunk. There isn’t 
much choice now, though; you should 
‘ave come yesterday.” 

Following my mentor’s lead, I made 
my way into a dark and evil smelling 
box-like arrangement, adjoining the base 
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technically described as “ aft,” and, «de- 
scending with some difficulty a narrow 
flight of wooden steps, found myself in 
an extremely dirty and gloomy looking 
chamber. Here I naturally inquired for 
the purser. 
_ “<Ain’t no purser here, Mister,” re- 

plied an individual engaged in swabbing 
an unclean deal table with a cloth that 
had apparently been lately doing duty in 
the engine-room. 

“Well, then, does there happen to be 
a Steward on board ?” 

“Ho—yes! I’m the Steward.” 

“Then, perhaps, when you’ve quite 
finished your present employment, you'll 





of the companion ladder by which I had 
descended. Round three sides of the 
wall, formed of rough planking, were 
four narrow and exceedingly dirty coffins 
shaped structures. These were the al- 
leged “berths.” As for furniture or fit- 
tings, save for the receptacles for the 
beds, the “ cabin” contained none what- 
ever. The whole place was almost pitch 
dark, as there was neither port hole nor 
lamp therein, My private conviction was 
that, so far from this being the “ third” 
cabin, it was more probably the thirty- 
third. Almost without exception, of a 
very objectionable type were these com- 
pagnons de voyage with whom I now 
made acquaintance. They amounted to 
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just 20 in number, and were most of 
them Jews. Indeed, out of the total of 
the steerage passengers on board, no 
fewer than 14 were of the Chosen Race. 
Before I had been on board half an hour 
one of them—an individual whose pecu- 
liarities of dress led him to affect a fur 
cap and a greasy great-coat, which charit- 
ably concealed his many deficiencies of 
under linen—had affably introduced him- 
self to me and inquired “if I wanted to 
buy a nice ring?” As I was not in- 
clined just then to speculate in colored 
glass, I gently but firmly declined the 
offer. . ‘ 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon prepara- 
tions were made for the evening meal. 
On a couple of narrow deal tables, cov- 
ered with unclean strips of oil cloth, was 
laid a miscellaneous collection of cutlery. 
Some enamelled iron pannikins, with 
plates of the same material, were next 
produced. On each of these was de- 
posited a portion of greasy mutton, with 
a couple of waxy potatoes. These viands 
were supplemented by a saucer or two of 
very mixed pickles, a few lumps of a 
doughy and sponge-like substance mas- 


querading as bread, and a preparation, 


officially termed “ butter,” but which had 
every appearance of having been ob- 
tained from the engine-room. When the 
entire ménu had been duly arranged, a 
smoky and malodorous paraffine lamp 
was lit and we were bidden to fall to 
and do justice to the luxuries provided. 
Most of my fellow travellers did more 
than this, and acquitted themselves with 
such distinction that, as I watched them 
in amazement, grave doubts assailed me 
as to whether the ship’s stores would 
Stand such an onslaught until the con- 
clusion of the voyage. When this delec- 
table repast was at length concluded I 
made my way again on deck. Here the 
atmosphere was considerably purer than 
it was in the fetid den below. Walking 
up and down, I smoked a pipe, and bit- 
terly cursed my: folly in engaging a 
passage in such a big boat, when [| 
might have enjoyed the comparative 
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luxury of a voyage in the stately Nor- 
man, which, moored to a neighboring 
jetty, was just then getting up steam. 

About 10 o’clock, feeling rather sleepy, 
I went below, to make further acquaint- 
ance with my quarters. The atmosphere 
here was now horribly stuffy. The 
smoky and dimly burning lamp but 
faintly illumined the steerage. The two 
tables were occupied by groups of fellow 
travellers, in various stages of very easy 
deshabille. Most of them were playing 
cards by the aid of the light of a gut- 
tering tallow candle, which, with a fine 
disregard for the possibility of a general 
conflagration, was stuck in the neck of an 
empty sauce bottle. Many were drink- 
ing beer out of the tin pannikins whiclr 
had appeared at tea-time, ‘and were, I 
reflected, doubtless to do duty tomorrow 
at breakfast. 

Shortly before 7 the next morning I 
rose from my uneasy slumbers and com- 
menced my toilet for the day. On ask- 


ing a fellow voyager if a bath-room was 


included in the luxuries of the steerage, 
I was informed that there was a bath- 
house on deck, but that it was, just then, 
out of repair. This, I thought, did not 
augur very pleasantly; for in a few days 
we should be in the Tropics, where a 
daily bath is an absolute necessity. Ac- 
commodation of sorts, however, was to 
be found on deck in a temporary wooden 
structure about the size of a sentry box 
Only a single basin was provided—the 
others, presumably, having gone Over- 
board in the last storm. There was* 
nothing else in this place—not. eveh a 
tap. In order to obtain water with 
which to perform one’s ablutions, it was, 
I discovered, the custom among the 
“third cabin” patrons of the Chunda to 
parade daily at the ship’s pymp. As 
there were 20 of us on board, this na- 
turally took some little time, but at what 
precise hour some of my companions 
made their morning: acquaintance with 
soap and water I could never discover. 
Shortly after 8 o'clock, a tinkling belf . 
summoned us to breakfast. A muddy 
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liquid (which on aiternate mornings was 
called either tea or coffee), with por- 
ridge and leathery beefsteak, formed the 
courses. Anything else in the way of 
provisions had to be provided privately. 
Just before 2 o’clock the gangway was 
drawn in and the cables connecting us 
with South African soil were finally cast 
off. At a signal from the Captain, the 
screw revolved and we steamed slowly 
out of the harbor, heading direct for the 
open sea. The homeward-bound voyage 
had begun at last, and between us and 
Las Palmas—our -first stopping place 
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what on earth would she be likely to do 
when it began to blow? The prospect 
was not a cheering one. The next morn- 
ing found us well out to sea and under 
a stiffish breeze bowling along at a fait 
pace. Very few passengers made their 
appearance at the breakfast table, and. 
of those that did so, several retired pre- 
cipitately, ere the meal had well com- 
menced. 

The ordinary daily routine on board, 


so far as the “third cabin” was con- 


cerned, was something like this: On 
rising in the morning one-made one’s way 
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stretched nearly four and a half thousand 
miles of green Atlantic. 

As the striking outline of the grand 
old Table Mountain gradually faded 
from view, the Chunda commenced to 
display her seagoing abilities in a fash- 
ion that I found anything but pleasing. 
Although the water was practicaliy as 
calm as a mill pond, nevertheless our 
transport was ill-natured enough to roll 
and heave in a manner that was distinctly 
ominous. If this, I reflected, were a 
Specimen of her conduct in fine weather, 


to the forecastle, and, taking it in turns 
to use the sole basin provided for the 
purpose, filled it at the ship’s pump. At 
8 or 8:30—whichever our Steward found 
more convenient—breakfast was served. 
The morning would be passed away 
with exercise on deck, smoking and read- 
ing, with, perhaps, a little chess or card- 
playing, etc. At 12:30 the pantry boy’s 
bell would summon us to dinner. After 
this, on deck again until tea at 5 o'clock; 
from then, until supper at 8:30, the in- 
terval was filled up as our individual 
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tastes lay. Although there were no 
lights in any of the cabins, there were al- 
ways a couple of paraffine lamps in tliat 
part of the steerage quarters where the 
tables were. As for retiring to rest, one 
turned in as it suited one to do so. The 
food was not at all good, and was, more- 
over, very badly served. Everything was 
cooked in the galley, situated in the 
ship’s waist, and had to be carried in the 
open air down to the steerage. Conse- 
quently, by the time they reached us, the 
burnt offerings were always half cold and 
most unappetizing. There was also a re- 
grettable lack of variety about the daily 
ménu. At breakfast we had porridge, 
followed by tough and indigestible steak 
or chops, and sometimes curry, with 
bread that was seldom anything but 
doughy and was also generally sour as 
well. As for the preparation masquer- 
ading as butter, all that can be said of it 
was that it was usually stronger than 
the tea; this, like the coffee, was 2 


muddy and strange tasting concoction 
that may possibly have cheered the par- 


taker thereof but could certainly never 
have unduly inebriated him. At dinner 
the fare consisted of sopp, for a first 
course, succeeded by stringy beef, ac- 
companied by a small quantity of pota- 
toes, with beans or preserved peas; 
every other day—by way of a sweet— 
suet or rice pudding was added. Three 
times a week lime-juice was also served 
out. At tea, bread and butter, with cold 
beef or mutton, and jam or pickles, was 
provided. Supper consisted merely of 
ship’s biscuit and a small quantity of re- 
markably ancient cheese. Thus passed 
the days, and extremely.slow and weari- 
some they were. 

The Chunda was scarcely an ocean 
greyhound and her speed for the 24 
hours averaged but 130 miles. In rough 
weather she had done as little as 116, 
and she never, on any occasion, exceeded 
268. This was her record and was only 
attained once. Fortunately, I had laid 
in a good supply of literature, and was 
thus enabled to overcome the tedium 
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which our slow progress occasioned. 

Almost the only incident that light- 
ened the monotony of the voyage was 
that of coaling at Las Palmas. This 
port was reached on the afternoon of the 
21st day out from Capetown. At this 
time, according to the statement of the 
Company’s agents, we should have been 
within a day’s sail of London. Imme- 
diately on dropping anchor alongside the 
famous breakwater, we were surrounded 
by a crowd of small boats, the occupants 
of which assailed us with eager impor- 
tunings to buy their. fruit and tobacco. 
Swarming, like monkeys, up the ship’s 
sides, a number of natives gained the 
deck and displayed their wares. The 
most delicious bananas were readily sold 
at 35 and 40 to the shilling, while ap- 
ples and oranges were equally cheap. 
Very fair cigars could be obtained for 5 
and 6 shillings per 100, while for Eng- 
lish brands of tobacco but 3 shillings per 
Ib. wads demanded. In order to escape 
the unpleasantness incidental to coaling,; 
I seized the opportunity to go ashore 
and explore the town. 

From the sea, Las Palmas presents 
a singularly beautiful sight, and to us, 
whose eyes had been gazing on nothing 
more interesting than the unchanging 
expanse of water for three weeks past, 
it was a particularly refreshing one. The 
town, nestling along the harbor front on 
the slope of the chain of hills, is a well 
built one. From the breakwater to the 
city proper is about 3% miles. This 
journey I made in one of the open car- 
riages, of which there are a great num- 
ber always to be found waiting at the 
landing stage. As I was only charged 
sixpence for this drive, cab hire cannot 
be considered to be an expensive item im 
Las Palmas. The town is the capital of 
Grand Canary, the second in importance 
of the group, which is referred to by so 
high an authority as Pliny as the “For- 
tunate Isles.” Its population is some- 
where about 20,000, but in the winter 
months it is greatly increased by the in- 
flux of visitors from those countries | 
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where a less kindly climate prevails. The 
streets are well laid out and although 
the general style of architecture is of a 
somewhat flamboyant description,- the 
buildings are solid and well constructed. 
The presence of numerous smartly 
dressed Spanish soldiers—for there is a 
considerable garrison here—adds con- 
siderably to the picturesqueness of its 
thoroughfares. There are several good 
hotels and cafés in the town and at one 
of them I enjoyed an excellent dinner— 
an experience that had not been mine for 
some time past. Somewhere about mid- 
night we started again, and soon the 
lights of the island and of the shipping 
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in the harbor were fading away in the 
distance. For some time I remained on 
deck, watching the outline of the ocean 
disappear and then I went below with 
the pleasant reflection that when next we 
should drop anchor, it would be at our 
journey’s end. 

It was just a week later (or 28 days 
after leaving Table Bay) that, with the 
pilot on board, we steamed slowly up the 
Thames and were safely brought to our 
moorings in Tilbury Dock. The event- 
ful voyage was over and the month I 
had spent traveling “Steerage from the 
Cape” was an experience of the past. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM THE COAST SURVEY. 


By A. A. DUNNING, Second Officer U. S. S. ‘‘ Gedney.’ 


Port ALicgk, ALASKA, July 8, 1904. 


CS pee FATHER: Weare anchored 
in a comfortable bay, called Port 

Alice, named after our Captain 
Dickens’ wife. Our steamer, the Ged- 
ney, lies within 100 ft. of the beach and 
has a hose leading from the ship to a 
nearby creek running down the side of 
a mountain, which supplies us with a 
steady stream of fine clear water, icy 
cold. 

In the morning we leave the ship, in 
steam launches, taking our lunches with 
us and stay away all day. Sometimes 
we go as far as 20 miles from the ship, 
making a survey of the waters and coast 
lines. We are now working in the lo- 
cality of Davidson’s Inlet, Iphigenia Bay. 
The woods around us are full of deer 
and we frequently take a shot at them as 
they swim from one islet: to another. 
Since we have been here I have been able 
to keep our ship supplied with fresh ven- 
ison with my rifle. A bear is occasion- 

\ally seen on the hillsides of the mainland. 


We also catch lots of salmon, halibut, 
black bass and herring up here, and so 


have plenty of fresh fish to eat. I have 
not had a chance to weigh myself lately 
but think I have gained a little in weight. 
My face seems to be fuller and I have 
had to let my belt out four holes, which 
is not doing bad. It rains a good deal 
and is rather cold at times, but I don’t 
mind that, for I am getting used to it. 
Some days will be fine and clear with 
the sun out in full, making the scenerv 
worth viewing. The days are quite long, 
getting light about 3 a. m. and lasting: 
until 10 p. m. 

We get our mail about once in two 
weeks—going to Wrangel for it (a dis- 
tance of go miles) in the Cosmos, our 25- 
ton launch, and mail day is never for- 
gotten. Were it not that we frequently 
change our location, there would be ‘a 
good deal of sameness about our work 
and the surrounding scenery. I have 
taken two all-day tramps into the woods 
alone: on one of these, my first tramp, 


. 
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it rained all day and I would have been 
lost except for the aid of my good com- 
pass; when I started back for the ship, 
my inclination led me one way, but mv 
compass pointed in directly the opposite 
direction and I well knew which was 
safest to follow. On the other trip, the 
day was beautiful and I reached the top 
of the mountain and was able to view 
the country for many a mile around. I 
saw no bears, much to my regret. They 
appear to be wild and keep out of sight. 
The salmon, however, are very plentiful, 
and are so thick in some of the streams 
that you could easily cross over on the 
fishes’ backs, if they would keep still long 
enough. Thousands could be caught in 
a day with a net. We have salmon on 
the table in every style imaginable, but 
I can’t say that I am tired of them yet. 

I must tell you of a recent experience 
of mine in the woods. Last Sunday two 
of our sailors went into the woods and 
got lost. We waited till Tuesday morn- 


ing, but they were still missing, and so 
a party was organized to go in search of 


them. Since I had gone into the woods 
so often and had come out all right the 
Captain put me in charge of the party. 
We left the ship at 7:30 a. m. Tuesday 
and walked all day long, firing shots at 
intervals. Along about noon I picked 
up their trail and followed. it until 7 p. 
m., when we found them—all fagged out 
and nearly starved. They had eaten 
nothing since leaving the ship on the 
previous Sunday. We were a long wav 
from the ship, and after eating what 
lunch we had (which wasn’t much when 
divided with the two half-starved men), 
we built a big fire and camped out for 
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the night. The thick underbrush and 
multitude of fallen trees had made the 
traveling very hard and difficult, and we 
were a weary company of men; but 
without tent or blankets we lay down 
upon our bed of spruce boughs and 
made the best of it till morning. At 
4:30 a. m. we set out for the ship, with- 
out any breakfast—shaping our course 
by the compass over the hills, in order 
to avoid any extra travel, and at 9:30 
a. m. we sighted the good ship Gedney 
and went aboard—a hungry, weary and 
played-out set-of men. In the meantime, 
during our absence, the Captain and the 
rest aboard the ship had begun ‘to worry. 
All sorts of rumors were flying about. 
Some thought that we had tackled some 
bears and that they had made away with 
us or crippled us. Others thought we 
must have fallen into some mire and 
been drowned, while others said the In- 
dians had killed us in order to get our 
guns. The Gedney’s whistle had been 
kept blowing at intervals all night and 
up to the time we arrived. All were 
greatly relieved to see us with our num- 
bers undiminished. 

Since my return with the searching 
party, I have been sent out by our Cap- 
tain in charge of our little steamer Cos- 
mos and crew, to observe tides for three 
days. The work was both technical and 
congenial and was accomplished to the 
satisfaction of Captain Dickens. I may 
add, in closing, that I was able to maké 
a few crack shots with my rifle, om the 
trip, killing a duck at about 400 yds, at 
one time, and at another I dropped a 
large wild goose while flying at about 75 
yds, distance. 





THE STORY OF A HOLD-UP. 


By EVERETI HARDING. 


NOMPETENT authorities inform me 
G that highway robbery has not yet 
become a popular occupation in 

that vast territory so happily obtained by 
purchase from Russia; but whether this 
is because highways are so few or the 
risk in robbing miners is so great, I am 


the 
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ticulars of my journeyings up to 
time I fell in with Ed Lyall-and 
Indian guide. We were headed in 
same direction and each anxious 
company; so we joined hands in the 
lasting friendship of men who meet for 
the first time at the commencement of a 
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John Marlin berry 








“John’s mittens were in the air almost before he heard the sharp commahd, ‘Hands up!’’’ 


Drawn for Sports Afield by Jonn Martin Leaay. 





unable to say. Certainly, however, the 
Alaskan traveler who yields up his 
worldly possessions to a road agent is 
to be pitied above unfortunates of the 
same ilk in less inclement climes. I know 
whereof I speak—having “ been there.” 
It is unnecéesi toe dwell upon my 
Alaska, or the par- 


journey and look forward to a final 
good-bye at its ending. We didn’t shake 
hands with the guide, for we suspicioned 
him of an aversion to the use of soap 
and water. I don’t think he noticed the 
omission; consequently, I have felt no 
regrets. John, as we called him, was a 
good dog-driver and ate rather less than 
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the average Indian—or we thought he 
did—and we valued his services accord- 
ingly ; but we slept soundest when he lay 
on the farther side of the fire, and our 
appetites were sharpest when he was out 
of camp altogether. 

Ability to cover our proposed route 
and accomplish the work before us, lay 
in the boxes and bags of provisions 
which loaded our sledge. In the Klon- 
dyke, “grub” sometimes means more 
than money, for it often happens that 
the one will not obtain the other. I had 
money and so had Lyall—as I discovered 
in due course of time, in a manner to 
be related farther on—but the provisions 
were our main dependence. The load 
was not an overly heavy one, and the 
four dogs carried it along merrily; the 
road was plainly defined by former 
travel, and all would have been well 
with us but for the laudable enterprise 
of two husky chaps who had found min- 
ing too laborious for their wills and mus- 
cles. 
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We met them quite unexpectedly—but 
I suppqse that goes without saying. On 
second thought, maybe “ semi-unexpect- 
edly ” might be the better term, for I 
guess the other parties were looking 


for us, all right. We were passing 
through a narrow valley with a low 
ridge on its right hand, when suddenly, 
upon the very crest, stood two figures 
that demanded our attention. They got 
it, for the demand was backed up in a 
way that was not exactly pleasing. I 
think John’s mitttens were in the air be- 
fore he heard the sharp command, 
“ Hands up!” 

“ Meaning all of us?” queried Lyall, 
who was something of a humorist. 

“TI see you take it for granted,” 
laughed one of the men. “ Stand close 
together, you two. and tell that Indian 
to lie down with his nose in the snow. 
Don’t try any foolishness.” 

We didn’t—unless it may be called 
such to stand for a half-hour with our 
outstretched fingers pointing to the sky. 
The robbers marched slowly down the 
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ridge with their rifles leveled. About 
twenty paces away, one paused, while 
the other laid down his rifle and ap- 
proached us, swinging a little to the left, 
so as to be out of the line of fire. 

“Got any guns?” 

ce No. 9 

“ Any money?” 

“ No—only a few dollars.” 

“A lovely pair of d—d liars!” was 
the impolite rejoinder. “ Here, you man 
with the fur cap! let me see how your 
clothes pan out.” 

I trust and believe that the result was 
satisfactory. The knife, tobacco, pipe 
and pocket comb were apparently of too 
small value to satisfy him; so he dug 
deeper, and this time struck pay dirt. 
“ Nice litttle roll,” said he. “ About how 
much ? ” 

“ Five or six hundred.” 

“ More would be acceptable—but, 
will do for you.” And then he “ 
through ” Lyall in the same way, gé 
about half as much as he had fronvg@e. 
He had found arms on neither of us; 
so he signalled his friend to approach 
and assist in searching the sledge. Just 
then the dogs started on and the man 
with the gun ran after them, sprang on 
the sledge and slashed the rawhide tug- 
straps with his knife, while we thfee 
stood watching. John lay in the direc- 
tion opposite that in which the dogs had 
started, or had been lying there I 
last thought to look at him. Our ire 
timation that he had moved came” 
we heard the guttural command, “ Drop’ 
gun! drop gun!” The armed fobber 
turned instantly—only to face his com- 
panion’s rifle in John’s hands... The In- 
dian had turned the tables and “ got: the 
drop.” 

They were not a bit of: trouble to 
handle those two. We séarched them 
for other arms, but found none; recov- 
ered our money, told them many 
about the sin of covetousness, and 
them free. And, after they had passed 
from sight over the ridge, we shook: 
hands with John. 





FOX-HUNTING IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By J. W. DRANE. 


HERE, in all the many 
phases of sport, is 
there one more excit- 
ing than fox-hunting ? 
The fox has ever been 
considered the most 
shy and cunning of alli 
furbearing 
and the most difficult 
to entice into a trap. 
Instinct seems to warn 
him of hidden dan- 
gers, as well as teach- 
ing him how to evade 
the eager hounds 
when they are hot on 
his trail. Things are 











related of him which 
strongly suggest rea- 
soning powers. 








He 

seems to know that 
his most dreaded enemy, the hound, runs 
by scent, and many are the artful tricks 
employed to baffle keen noses. Foxes, 
when pursued, have been known to walk 
for a considerable distance on the top 
rails of a fence, and then leap far to one 
side and make off in an opposite course, 
leaving the pack a difficult riddle to 
solve. Instances of “cuteness” more 
remarkable still are current among fox- 
hunters and are told to excuse the in- 
ability of their well trained hounds to 
account for more than an occasional fox 
in many chases. 

For centuries fox chasing with hounds 
has been a favorite sport of the gentry 
of England, the whole countryside as- 
sembling at the meets. The sport was 
early introduced on this side the Atlan- 
tic, and, prior to the Civil War, was very 
popular in some parts of the South, par- 
ticularly among the aristocracy of Vir- 
ginia, and foxhunting tales were told in 
high glee in the dining halls of the old 
Colonial mansions. But the sport was 
Americanized in its adoption here; the 
changes being made gradually, perhaps, 
but none the less surely. Fox-hunting 


animals, . 


in England was, and is still, a reckless, 
daredevil, breakneck business. The 
mounts are specially trained to jumping 
and turn neither from fence, hedge nor 
ditch in the mad race to be in at the 
death. Over and on, across bog, stumps 
or stones, jubilant if he led the field and 
getting only a laugh in the way of sym- 
pathy if he came to grief, the hunter 
must have, in fact or pretence, more thar 
ordinary bravery to dare all this in the 
name of sport. Yet we find the ladies 
riding to hounds with their fathers, bro- 
thers and sweethearts; mere boys taking 
the roughest ground at top speed; mer 
of three score years and over putting 
their horses at five-barred gates and 
broad water-jumps, and clearing thent 
with cheery laugh and halloo. How the 
spert is followed in our own Tennessee, 
is best told by, describing a typical hunt: 

The sun has hidden itself beneath a 
cloudless horizon and the stars come out 
one by one, their silvery rays reflected 
by an infinitude of dew drops. The 
hunting horn, yellow with age, js taken 
from its nail on the kitchen wall and a 
series of. clear, mellow notes float out 
upon the night air, bringing prompt re- 
sponses from stable, barn ard yard, as 
the hounds acknowledge the summons. 
Horses are hastily saddled and mounted. 
As we ride down the lane, some of the 
younger dogs, heedless of scolding, dash 
at the old bell cow as she contentedly 
stands chewing her cud, but only succeed 
in momentarily disturbing her happiness. 
Upon the crest of the ridge, looking 
down upon a broad valley, a halt is 
made and a single long blast blown to 


- arouse the neighbor who has promised to 


meet us with his dogs. The answering 
peal sounds near at hand; in a few min- 
utes the ground to be hunted is decided 
upon and we ride along leisurely, that 
the hounds may take their own time im 
searching the woods and fields for 2 
warm trail. Presently the long drawn 
cry of Old Buck rings and vibrates over 
the hills—grand Old Buck, who wilf 
hunt nothing except foxes after nightfall 
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Fox-Hunting in England. A Bit of Hedge. 





—and soon the other dogs join him and 
away they go, with a burst of that mel- 
ody which brings happiness to the fox- 
hunter’s heart. We follow across a hol- 
low and along a dim road to the top of 
the next hill, where there is an old 
“turned-out’”’ field with a dilapidated 
cabin near its center. The pack is al- 
most out of hearing now, but My! how 
they are moving that fox along! 
Fainter still grows the distant music 
and finally dies away altogether. Then, 
after an interval of waiting, it is heard 
again, and we know that the fox has 
turned and is coming back. Nearer, 
louder still—then the pack swings to the 
right of the field, crosses another hollow 
and appears to be following the ridge 
‘beyond. Here, for the first time, the 





hounds seem to be at fault and there is 
silence, broken only by an _ oceasional 
hesitating note; then Old Buck signals 
that he has unravelled the tangle, and it 
is clear running again—back to the creek 
bottom and once more out of hearing. 
The moon creeps slowly up the eastern 
sky, scattering the gloom with its reful- 
gent light; shadows mass darkly beneath 
the thick-set trees, but in the field, and 
where the woods are openest, the details 


of foliage and sward are easily discern- 


ible. The fire we built at our first com- 
ing is allowed to burn low, as the need 
for it has passed. Minutes and hours 
wear wearily along, and still not a sound 
from the absent pack. At last one of the 
young dogs, panting and almost exhaust- 
ed, rejoins us and immediately seeks a 
resting place near the dying embers; 
then his mates drop in by twos and 
threes, and last of all, Old Buck, hoarsely 
baying in response to our welcome. He 
has done his best and can acknowledge 
defeat without shame. The chase is 
over. 

Fox-hunting is declining in popularity 
in the Middle States since the general 
introduction of the bird dog brought 
about an increased interest in quail 
shooting. Many hounds are owned by 
the mountaineers of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, but are principally used for hunt- 
ing “deer. Packs specially trained for 
running foxes may still be found, but 
only in certain localities where the de- 
scendants of old-time fox-hunters  re- 
main true to their family traditions and 
an inherited love for the sport. 








the human being as his 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





pable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
pani u him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








NORTHERN FOX-HUNTING STANDARDS. 


By NELSON ROBERTS. 


Wherever the fox is hunted with 
hounds, the object of the chase is sport. 


Whether in the hills of New England, 
over the green fields of old Kentucky, or 
through the pine woods and the “ cut- 
over” country of Wisconsin, Michigan 
or Minnesota, the fox is hunted because 
the men who hunt him love the music 
of the hounds and the intensity of the 
sport. 

Up here in the North, we have not 
learned what it means to ride to hounds; 
we do not very often catch foxes, and 
our “pack” rarely consists of more than 
2 or 3 dogs. The hunter follows the 
chase as best as he can on foot, his 
knowledge of the country giving him an 
advantage in making “short cuts.” He 
never quits while his dogs are running. 
If the fox leads off for miles, he follows 
the tracks in the snow until within hear- 
ing of the hounds. His shot gun is 
loaded with BB shot, and he does not 
make any odds at peppering the fox the 
first chance he gets. But he stays with 
his dog, and he wants his dog to stay 
with the fox. This is the Northern fox- 
hunter. He may be a bit rougher than 
his Southern brother, but he is just as 
keen a sportsman. 


If you ask the Northerner what he 
considers the most necessary qualifica- 
tions of a foxhound, he will give them to 
you in this order: staying quality, nose, 
voice, and, lastly, speed. He wantsa . 
dog that will run alone for from 8 to 12 
hours. This is as long as any dog can 
run in this sort of country. The 
“slashings” are covered with thick brush 
and blackberry bushes, and a fox will. 
get into this every time, or he will 
run in a creek bottom, where the alders 
stand so close together that it is im- 
possible for a man to walk through them. 

One time, in particular, I remember. 
The hound had chased a fox for about 
2 hours, when he ran into a creek bottom 
such as I have described. I caught a 
glimpse of the fox in the alders about 80 
rods ahead of the hound, who was tear- 
ing things to pieces down below me. 
Instead of coming up to where I had 
seen the fox, the hound suddenly cut 
across the creek and led down the creek 
bottom. The only explanation I could find 
was that the fox had-gone down that side 
and the dog had scented him across the 
creek. The creek bottom was barely 5 
rods wide, but the fox knew it was an 
ideal place to tire out the hound. 





SPORTS 


The Northern hound must very often 
work a cold trail for 2 or 3 hours, especial- 
ly when there is no snow. Hence, nose 
is a prime requisite. It is easy enough 
to start a fox, if you know where he is 
in the habit of staying, but when you 
simply go into the “fox country” and 
turn your dog loose on the first scent, it 
is a hard job making a start. Often the 
start is made a couple of miles from 
where the hound first took the trail. 
The Northern fox is a typical tramp. He 
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“TRAILER.” 





is afoot nearly all of the night and part 
of the day. His trail zig-zags through 
every nook in the woods. 

A good voice is absolutely necessary. 
A hound may be a stayer and a cold 
trailer; but if he lacks tongue, he falls 
short of the Northerner’s ideal. This is 
one fault that we find with several of the 
leading strains of Southern foxhounds. 
Some of them have real good vorces, 
while others yelp like a cur. Trailer 
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(whose picture appears here) was a 
Southern dog. I secured him from Col. 
Roger D. Williams, of Lexington, Ky., 
when a puppy. He had a fine voice—a 
deep bark and a fierce, penetrating bay. 
Trailer was the best hound we ever had 
in this section of country, and he was 
only 20 months old when he was shot. 
So his best form had not yet been shown. 
When only a year old, he ran 11 hours 
alone on a wolf trail and twice brought 
the wolf to bay. Other Southern hounds 
that we have had possessed poor voices. 

Where a pack is running, it is easy to 
follow the chase; but when one dog is 
running, he must have a good voice or 
he will soon go out of hearing. The 
bushy. tailed, short-eared type of hound. 
seldom has a good tongue, although in 
most instances they make good hunters. 
It always seemed to me that they were 
bred for speed more than anything else. 
The Northern hunter thinks that a short- 
eared, bushy-tailed dog isn’t much of a 
hound. He is an admirer of ears and 
voice and ‘“‘slickness.” A touch of 
bloodhound, in his opinion, adds to hound 
quality. And this is quite right. A fox- 
hound that is % or Y% bloodhound 
makes the best cold trailer in the world, 
and he is always a stayer and has a beauti- 
ful tongue. He is peculiarly adapted to 
the North, where speed is of less import- 
ance than strength and stamina. Perhaps 
in the South, where running is better, he 
might not do so well; but it is safe to say 
that he would never prove a quitter and 
that his music would stir the South- 
erner’s soul. But I am writing from a 
Northern standpoint. Dogs that suit us, 
on account of the conditions of the 
country, might not fit conditions else-- 
where. Hounds that are bred in Ken- 
tucky are bred to meet Kentucky re- © 
quirements, and dogs that are bred in 
New England are bred to meet New 
England requirements. The same is 
true here. We do not breed for speed, 
because speed is useless. The fastest 
hounds could not catch the Wisconsin 
fox—not because the fox is too fast, but 
because the conditions do not allow the 











hounds to use their speed as they are 
capable of doing. The conditions favor 
the fox—that is all. 

The Northern hound is an example of 
individual excellence; the Southern 
pack, of general excellence. A hound 
may run with a pack and do good work. 
Alone, he might not do so well. So it 
must be admitted that the Northern 
hound is game to the core. As much is 
required of him, alone, as is required of 
the pack. And, although the man who 
follows him may condescend to shoot a 
fox and be sneered at for so doing, he is 
as keen a sportsman as ever listened to 
a howling hound. He shoots foxes be- 
cause it is impossible to catch them, and 
he does not ride to hounds, because the 
country is too rough and wooded. 
Some day, when conditions and circum- 
stances are different, the Northern fox- 
hunter may become more up-to-date. 
Just now he is making the most of con- 
ditions as he finds them. After the 
country has become more settled and 
the brushy slashings and thickets have 
been converted into green pastures, the 
ideals of the Northerner may change. 
He may breed different dogs and hunt 
foxes in a different way. He may accept 
the ideals of the South or the East as 
his ideals, He may even participate in 
a drag hunt or chase an anise bag over 
miles of country. I say “he may.” But 
no matter; the lone hunter and his lone 
hound will always stand in the annals 
of Northern fox-hunting as the gamest 
exponents of a sport that is bound to 
soon become nationally popular. 





FRAUDULENT REGISTRATIONS. 





The American Kennel Club has for 
years discussed the problem of protec- 
tion against fraudulent pedigrees. The 
latest suggestion is to require that 
certificates of breeding from owners 
of both sire and dam shall accom- 
pany applications for registration. This 
plan has not been adopted, however, 
and probably will not be, as a majority 
of members seem to think that it would 
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cause serious inconvenience in too many 
cases. That there are fraudu'ent regis- 
trations, and many of them, in the Stud 
Book is a well-known fact and it is safe 
to say that but a small per cent. are 
reported or discovered. In some cases 
where fraud is absolutely plain, proof 
cannot be obtained and the entry is 
obliged to stand. As an instance: The 
writer once purchased a brace of Irish 
setter puppies, certified as sired by Cham- 
pion Elcho Jr. and so registered. After 
keeping them a few months they were 
given away sans pedigree, for their ap- 
pearance was conclusive of impure breed- 
ing. At the time these dogs were sup- 
posed to have been bred, Elcho Jr. was 
in the kennel of George H. Covert of 
Chicago (who had purchased him from 
Dr. Jarvis). Mr. Covert hati become 
bankrupt and his affairs were in the 
hands of a receiver. No kennel record 
was kept and this enabled the man wko 
swindled me to fake this pedigree with- 
out fear of being caught. In looking 
through the Stud Book a few days ago, 
I found 2 dogs entered with pedigrees 
that I know to be fraudulent. The dam 
died in my possession 3 years previous 
to the date the Stud Book gives as birth 
of her supposed progeny and was never 
at any time owned by the person whose 
name is given as breeder; these dogs 
were registered 5 years ago and I have 
but just now discovered the fraud. A 
disqualification of the dogs may affect 
the pedigrees of several hundred de- 
scendants. 

Some better protection against fraud 
should certainly be afforded by the 
American Kennel Club and the grati- 
tude of the kennel world awaits the per- 
son who shall suggest a practical and 
effective safeguard. 

Cuas. P. HussBarp, 


—“ 


WE intend making this department 
an unusually attractive one next month, 
and,to this end invite the active interest 
of all dogmen. Send us good, bright 
photographs of your canine pets and 
field assistants, and we will do the rest. 











SHORT BARKS. 


Ir 1s a pleasure to note the revival of 
interest in dogs at Denver, resulting in 
the Colorado Kennel Club show at the 
Coliseum, Denver, announced for March 
2, 3 and 4. John Davidson of Michi- 
- gan—a veteran beloved by the entire 
fancy—will judge all classes. 

* * * 

C. P. HuspBarp has purchased the 
young Airedale, Colne Black Belle 
(Tone Masterpiece ex Colne Nelly Blye) 
from Mr. Holt’s kennels at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. - Mr. Hubbard also an- 
nounces the arrival of a fine litter by his 
imported dog Waterside Wizard out of 
By-Thorn. 


* 
* x 


Ir 1s an old and widely accepted be- 
lief that the smallest, scrubbiest puppy 
in a litter will develope the most intelli- 
gence, and that the one with the biggest 
feet will make the biggest dog. It would 
be interesting to hear the opinions of 


breeders as to whether this theory holds 
good in fact. 


* 
* * 


Tue sudden death of Emil H. Nebe, 
Atlantic, lowa, comes as a severe shock 
to those who knew him. Mr. Nebe was 
a lover of hounds and coon hunting and 
maintained a large pack. It was while 
on a recent night’s sport after coons that 
he contracted pneumonia, resulting in 
his death after an illness of a few days. 

* . * 

INTEREST in foxhounds and foxhunt- 
ing is increasing around Chicago, despite 
the fact that foxes are practically unfind- 
able. At a recent meet of the Owentsia 
Hunt Club, at Lake Forest, a goodly 
gathering of riders, preceded by 24 
hounds, followed the trail of the anise 
bag across country in a reckless 4-mile 
chase. 


* > 
+ ” 


In Scotland a level tax of about $1.80 
is assessed on every dog owned, and the 
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Chancellor of the Excheq er has lately 
announced his intention of increasing this 
100 per cent. The result will hardly be 
an increase of revenue, since a heavy dog 
tax, wherever imposed, has invariably in- 
duced a weeding out of the less desirable 
curs and mongrels. 


+ 
* « 

Durinc the cold period the dog suf- 
fers similarly as does man because of 
sudden changes of weather.. Especially 
such dogs as are allowed to seek a warm 
place in the house for repose are sub- 
ject to coughs, pneumonia, distemper, 
etc., more so than if kept entirely out- 
side the house and away from a hot 
stove. If housed in the kennel and 
abundantly supplied with dry straw, 


-wholesome food, and exercised daily, 


there need be no fear of illness because 
of severe cold weather. 


é 
ok + 


THE attendance and number of en- 
tries at the fall bench shows has been 
very good, though few records have 
been broken. The 1st dog show of the 
Madison Athletic Association (at Madi- 
son, N. J., Oct. 1) brought out an entry 
of 252 dogs, of which 202 were benched ; 
the 23d annual show of the Danbury 
Agricultural Society at Danbury, Conn., 
had 364 entries, with 313 benched Oct. 
4; the 2d annual foxhound show of the 
Brunswick Fur Club (held at Barre, 
Mass., Oct. 10) resulted in a showing of 
31 of this breed; the 1st show of the 
New England Beagle Club was held at 
Grafton, Mass., Nov. 7, with 29 beagles 
benched. The season of 1905 opens. 
with a bench show at Lynn, Mass., be- 
ginning Jan. 19; after which come Prov- 
idence, R. I., Jan. 24; New York, Feb. 
13; Boston, Feb. 21; Denver, March 2; 
Pittsburg, March 8; Rochester, March 
14; Buffalo, March 21; Brooklyn, March 
29; Atlantic City, April 19 and Balti- 
more, April 26. 


x 
- + * 


Ir 1s at this season of the year, when 
nearly all descriptions of farm work is- 
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necessarily at a standstill, that the coun- 
try boy takes his inning at hunting andthe 
farm dog has a chance to show the sport- 
ing blood thatisin him. The first track- 
ing snow brings ill chance to the rabbits, 
but before it has fallen the fields and 
thickets have been thoroughly worked 
over by an army of juvenile sportsmen 
and their canine assistants of every breed 
and mingling of breeds—dogs that follow 
game by scent or by sight, and a very few 
that refuse to pursue it in any way and 
are consequently for the time being in 
disgrace, their qualifications as stock 
herders and house guards temporarily 
forgotten. But nearly all farm dogs are 
born hunters, and rabbits, coons and pos- 
sums are their chosen game. It is amus- 
ing to see the different ways in which a 
half-dozen of them will proceed in work- 
ing up some neglected field with its 
grass patches and briar thickets. Here 
a half-hound will speed noisily along with 
his nose to a cold trail; yonder sounds 
the shrill yelping of a cur chevying a 
rabbit by sight; while closer at hand a 
fice plows his way through clumps of 
cover, or a mongrel with a strain of 
pointer blood stands rigidly with uplifted 
forefoot, unconscious of everything save 
that taint in the atmosphere which says 
game is near at hand. When the skirmish 
line climbs the fence into the next in- 
closure, the guns may follow with full 
assurance that nothing worth a charge 
of shot has been overlooked. Hunted 
singly, the farm dog is tireless, because 
he is thoroughly seasoned to hard work 
and exposure, and, if not as amenable to 
control as a dog specially trained to the 
gun, he makes it up in enthusiasm and 
sturdy willingness to negotiate briar 
patches that many scions of canine roy- 
alty would go around. 


THAT A. K. © DECISION. 


It will be interesting to the exhibitor 
of dogs to note the action taken at the 
recent quarterly meeting of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, sustaining Secretary 
Vredenburgh in his cancellation of the 
winnings of the Great Dane, Tristan 
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II. at Chicago last spring, for the 
reason that the dog was entered 
as Tristan (the affix “II.” having 
been omitted). Tristan II. won Ist 
Limit, 1st Open and 1st Winner’s classes 
and it seems very hard on his owner that 
these winnings should not be allowed to 
stand, as there was absolutely no inten- 
tion to defraud inthe entry. The mat- 
ter was very thoroughly discussed by 
the members present at the meeting and 
it was decided that the rules of the club 
left no alternative but cancellation of the 
awards. 

It is very well to have rules that will 
guard against fraud, but it would seem 
that there should be enough elasticity to 
allow the A. K. C. as a body to make 
modifications in a case like this, where it 
is so patent that the entry was made in 
good faith. A rule that cannot be qual- 
ified or modified or stretched in any way 
is in most cases a very poor rule, and 
reminds one of Foxy Quiller, the great 
detective, who, finding that all the evi- 
dence in the case points to himself as 
the culprit, promptly arrests himself and 
conducts himself to jail, although know- 
ing he is innocent of the crime. It 
matters not that the entry of Tristan II. 
as Tristan was made with no intention 
to mislead or defraud; intention cuts no 
figure in the construction of the rules 
of the A. K.C., even though it is a 
very.weighty consideration in courts of 
law. Therefore, this decision is a very 
important matter to the exhibitor and he 
should take the utmost pains in filling 
out his entry blanks to see that his t’s 
are crossed and his i’s dotted, as well as 
that all prefixes or affixes correspond 
exactly with the stud book records. A 
modification or amendment of the rule 
was recommended, to be brought up at 
the next meeting of the Rules Commit- 
tee, and I hope that the A. K. C. may 
decide to reinstate the Chicago winnnings 
of Tristan II. Cuas. P. Hussar. 





HaveE you read “ My Op Dos, Trim” 
in Hammond’s “Practical Dog Train- 
ing”? See advertisement on page 99. 
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IN THE CHAUR D’ALENE COUNTRY. 


By CARL D. RANEY. 


I spent my vacation last summer with 
my uncle, Wm. Raney, on his ranch near 
Medimont, Idaho, and wish I might give 
your readers an idea of the beauties of 
that region and the pleasures to be found 
among its forests, mountains and. lakes. 
Famed Switzerland could not be more 
beautiful. After reaching St. Paul, I 
took one of the famous overland trains 
of the Northern Pacific. The trip 
through the great wheat fields of North 
Dakota and the bad lands of Montana 
furnished much of interest. At Mis- 
soula I left the main line, and the next 
morning took a train over the mountains 
to Wallace, the principal mining town of 
that region. Although it was late in 
June, we encountered a regular blizzard 
of snow and sleet, and I was nearly 
frozen when the train reached Wallace. 
After remaining here overnight I fin- 
ished my journey of 45 miles over the 
O. R. & N., arriving at Medimont at 
noon. My uncle’s ranch lies in the val- 
ley of the Coeur d’Aléne River, which is 
very deep, being navigable for good- 
sized steamboats. The valley is narrow 
and surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains, and has many lakes, some of them 
more than a mile across, and very deep; 
11 miles from Medimont the river emp- 
ties into Lake Coeur d’Aléne, which is 
35 miles long and upon which many 
steamboats operate. The forests are 
filled with grouse, while deer are plenti- 
ful and some bear are to be found. The 
climate is delightful, the nights being 
cool and the days long and bright. On 


still days the reflection of the mountains 
in the placid bosom of the lake forms a 
picture that cannot be described, but 
easily accounts for the name, Big Mir- 
ror, given one of the smaller lakes by 
the Indians of that region. The North- 
ern Pacific certainly deserves great credit 
for opening up this splendid country and 
its builders are already reaping rich re- 
wards for their enterprise. 

Not long after my arrival I had my 
first deer hunt. My uncle and I were 
walking along the road not far from the 
house, when a buck jumped over the 
fence into the road in front of‘us. For 
a moment he stood gazing at us, giving 
an opportunity to note his graceful out- 
lines ; then bounded lightly over the fence 
on the other side and disappeared among 
the brush. Returning to the house for 
our guns, we followed the tgacks for a 
few rods to the lake, into which he had 
plunged and was swimming far out to- 
ward the other side. Some men’ who 
were logging on the other side of the 
lake had seen him, and, although they 
had no guns, they took their boats and 
rowed out toward the buck, thus chang- 
ing his course. Taking advantage of 
this fact, we quickly unchained mv 
uncle’s canoe and the race began. Ex- 
hausted by its long swim, the buck was 
no match for the light canoe. However, 
shooting with a rifle at an object from a 
boat, when both are moving, is not the 
easiest thing in the world. The first shot 
took effect in the deer’s neck but did not 
stop it; the second was better aimed and 
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struck the base of the brain — just in 
time to prevent him from reaching the 
shore. .Hauling our game into the boat, 
we rowed back to the ranch. To a bo, 
reared upon the plains of Kansas this 
was an experience not soon to be for- 
gotten. Shortly after this incident, I 
was fishing along a ditch about a mile 
from the house, when the dogs chased 
2 deer out of the brush. They ran to- 
ward the lake, passing the house, and 
my uncle (who happened to be at home) 
seized his Winchester and killed one of 
them as it ran. 

On my uncle’s ranch is a mound or hill 
around which many Indians have been 
buried, some of them among the rocks 
on its very summit. Here I spent many 
a day digging for relics and added quite 
a few to my collection. In most cases 


the graves had been dug in the sand at 
the base of the mound. They were about 
3% ft. deep and the indications were 
that the bodies had been buried in a sit- 
ting posture, facing the east; flat stones 
had been laid over the top of the grave 
and upon them were piled boulders, some 


of them weighing 100 pounds eacli— 
probably to prevent the depredations ot 
wild animals. In most cases skeletons 
could still be found, but in some of the 
_graves only flint knives and stone imple- 


ments showed where the bodies had lain. - 


Among the articles discovered were 
knives and spear heads made of deer- 
horn, pipe stems of hollow bone upon 
which rude figures were carved, scraping 
knives of flint and bone needles. Drink- 
ing cups made of a shell or the skull of 
some animal were common, while one 
grave yielded the remains of an old flint- 
lock gun nearly eaten with rust. Pine 
trees 2 ft. thick are growing above the 
graves, and in some cases roots the size 
of a man’s arm have penetrated them 
and twined their branches about the 
bones. 

There are trout in the mountain 
streams of this region and the lakes are 
filled with bass and perch. Many a 
happy day did I spend trolling for bass. 
Taking a light canoe, with the bird dos. 
Queen, for company and my Marlin rifle 
within reach for a chance shot at game 
I w- “{ row slowly along near the shore, 

f the line in my teeth and letting 
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the troll spin at the end of about 50 it. 
of line, The electric thrill as the bass 
strikes the scintillating spoon and the 
excitement of drawing the shining silver 
beauties into the boat, are experiences 
that cannot be adequately described. Oc- 
casionally a perch would strike, but usu- 
ally they were caught in deeper water 
among the tules (a species of water 
plant growing on the border of the lake). 
For this fishing an ordinary rod and line 
are used, the bait being the eye of a fish 
or a piece of fat meat; there is not much 
sport about it, but there is no limit to the 
number of fish to be caught ; many a time 
I have caught 100 in 2 hours’ fishing. 

In August my father arrived and we 
had some fine trips together. Leaving 
the ranch one morning at sunrise, we 
rowed down the river four miles to 
Black Lake, which is nearly 2 miles in 
width and surrounded by mountains cov- 
ered with deep pine woods. Entering 
through a narrow inlet from the river, 
we unloaded our provisions and pre- 
pared to spend the day. Smoke from the 
forest fires made it impossible to see 
across the lake ; so we followed the shore, 
trolling for bass, until we. had made a 
complete circuit. Tiring of this, we an- 
chored the canoe and fished for perch, 
catching some of the largest we had ever 
seen. At noon we landed, cooked a 
couple of black bass and had a dinner 
fit for a king. The afternoon was spent 
in shooting muskrats along the outlet 
or fishing along the shore. While stand- 
ing on_a log in the water, fishing for 
perch (a string of which lay in the water 
at my feet), a spotted snake approached 
from among the reeds and attempted to 
steal one of the fish; being driven awav. 
he returned again and again, seemingly 
determined to have fish for dinner. As 
there are no poisonous snakes in the val- 
ley, His Snakeship was not disturbed 
farther than being driven away from the 
fish, when he would creep out on the 
fallen reeds and dart his tongue out at 
us in a menacing manner. As evening 
approached, we loaded our fish into the 
canoe and rowed homeward — arriving 
at the ranch after dark, tired but satis- 
fied. 
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We had 3 “strata” of boys (so to 
speak) that year at our ranch in the Ore- 
gon Burnt Woods, with 2 boys in each 
set. Each stratum of boys imitated the 
one next above him. The top stratum 
set traps for the largest game. They 
had a formidable log trap —a dead-fall 
for bears —set about 2 miles off up a 
cafion, but nothing came of it. Some- 
thing did come, however, to the bear a 
short time after, and he has formed topics 
for conversation ever since. The small- 
est boys are forbidden, under certain 
pains and penalties, to mention the word 
“bear” an hour before bedtime. 

Jack (one of the eldest couple) 
brought back one day fresh rumors: 
fresh tracks on the ground where the 
surface is soft; berry bushes ruthlessly 
bent down by something far heavier than 
a deer, and claw-sharpening imprints, 
visible on trees. Great excitement pre- 
vailed. No. 2 set of boys spoke half un- 
der their breath, as to what they should 
do if they met the bear when they went 
after the cows. No, 3 (the baby set) 
made bear tracks of an afternoon by sud- 
denly placing their fat hands (in the 
piano-playing position) deep in the dustv 
paths and as suddenly taking them up. 


This to frighten the bigger ones, when - 


they came along presently. 

To return to Jack, who, without say- 
ing a word to anybody, took his rifle to 
shoot a hawk, and followed the track, 
secretly hoping he might see the bear. 
The tracks went up what we call the 
First Oat-field cafion, where the sun 
hardly ever enters, and where, the 
branches meeting overhead, the atmos- 
phere is dank, damp and chill as a cav- 
ern. About 2 miles up this eerie place, 
Jack heard a persistent rustling and 
what seemed like the determined tread 
of a ponderous animal —too heavy for 
a straying cow, he settled at once in his 
own mind, or even for the big steers that 
they hunt up in the fall for butcher’s 
meat, weighing in their hides 1,000 
pounds and more. He had _ hardly 
thought it out, when, looking at him 
from the other side of a big log, was an 
old, shaggy black brute. Just his head 
and shoulders appeared above the loy; 
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but he was close to the end of it and 
would be round in a second. Besides, 
he knew, from having seen bears in the 
London Zoo when a child, how readilv 
bears will climb for a bun, and he would 
make a good big bun in this wild Zoo of 
ours. Jack instantly fired his rifle, and 
(not knowing the most vulnerable spot 
— between his eyes, as he afterward 
learned) he lodged the discharge in 
Bruin’s thick-set throat. There came in- 
stantly a spurt of blood, reaching out 3 
or 4 ft. The bear seemed more lively 
than before; the loss of blood merely re- 
lieved his brain, and he “ just went for 
Jack good,” as they say here. Luckily, 
the boy did not lose his presence of mind. 
He quickly got into a small alder stub, 
so as to have a vantage ground from 
which to fire another shot. As fate would 
have it, the stub was too feeble near the 
top to bear his weight, and he felt it 
giving under his feet, which would just 
land him into an embrace he did not 
covet. His position in the stub was such 
that he could not well handle his rifle; 
so, holding that with one hand, with the 
other he flopped his hat into the bear’s 
face. This seemed to surprise Bruin — 
as it would a child; so he flopped it 
again. This surprise wearing off, he 
threw his hat right over Bruin’s nose, 
and while he was busy examining: this, 
to him, novel curiosity, Jack wassable 
to slip out to another little fork ofthe 
tree, where he was free to wield his gun. 
He gave him another shot in the neck, 
and, the third reaching his heart, the 
great fellow rolled over, dead at his feet. 
Jack -would never tell us how he felt at 
this precise moment. Anyhow, he cut 
off his claws and walked back to the 
house, apparently as cool as a cucumber. 

Then occurred a grand mustefing of 
fighting forces— boys, dogs and guns 
— for Jack brought back-word there was 
a she-bear and 2 cubs nearby, for he had 
seen the tracks. Nothing was seen of 
them, however, and next time Jack came 
up in triumph, bearing Bruin’s shaggy 
black coat, a few of his teeth and a ham 
we were to have cooked in grand style 
for supper. We all pronounced it ex- 
cellent in flavor, but had to confess to its 
being tough as “old boots.” Jack de- 
voted himself to the tanning of the skin 
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(which measured 7 ft. from nose to tail) 

and this he did as well as any Indian. 

He wanted it as a present for his mother. 
Louisa A’HMUTY NASH. 


OUR FIRST QUAIL HUNT. 





It was in the late fall when it happened 
—my first quail hunt, and one which 
will always stand out in my memorv 
much clearer than any subsequent event. 
We were just plain kids then, Fred and 
I, and what fun we had! Fred’s father 
(although unconscious of the fact) fur- 
nished him a gun, and it was a good 
one, too; for it had been one of six to 
tie in the Grand American a year be- 
fore. And mine?—a beauty. I had 
traded my last pair of Belgian hares for 
it. The rust was caked on the outside 
of the barrel like cracked enamel on an 
old bicycle frame. The butt had been 
strengthened by a piece of wire, but that 
made no difference, for it had the one 
essential —a trigger. 

With this equipment and some black- 
powder shells we played hooky one after- 
noon — first “borrowing” a neighbor’s 
horse and buckboard and calling Nico- 
demus (a cocker spaniel who treed 1 
squirrel out of every 50 he was luckv 
enough to start.) When we had crossed 
the river, we noticed that he had picked 
up a companion; for an old white and 
liver pointer was following him. Clubs 
and clods were of no avail, for the dovs 
hung back or ranged to one side just 
out of reach, and so, giving it up as a 
bad job, we let her come along with Nic. 

To reach the squirrel woods, we had to 
drive through a pasture, hitch the rig to 
a gate and cross a patch of bush some 5 
or 6 acres in extent. The old pointer 
ranged oyt ahead of the cocker in cross- 
ing this. “Look at her!—the dog. I 
mean — she’s mad,” said Fred. “Oh! 
no; she ain’t,” I answered, bravely 
enough; “she’s only having a fit.” And 
who wouldn’t have been frightened, if 
he happened to be unaccustomed to the 
ways of bird dogs? for there she stood 
in the fast gathering darkness of the fall 
afternoon — seemingly a part of the 
eatth on which she stood; her brown 
NOvse « ‘. within 6 inches of the top 
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of the dead grass, her strong, broad chest 
expanding like a pair of bellows, her left 
foot slightly raised‘and her tail, on a di- 
rect line with her back, might have been 
made of iron, so immovable did it appear. 

And there we stood, watching in open- 
mouthed astonishment, as cautiously (as 
though treading on needles) she took ~ 
couple of steps, when Swir-r-r-r! 
swir-r-r! swir-r!— gone almost before 
we saw them —away went a covey of 
Bob Whites. 

Then we looked at each other for a 
full minute and began to laugh— 
laughing as only boys can laugh. But 
there she was again — staunch as a rock; 
this time it was a single, which she re- 
trieved for us nicely. And thus it went 
on all the rest of the short afternoon, un- 
til darkness put an end to our sport. 
How many we shot at we never told; 
suffice to say that we killed four. How 
old Nic had a fight with a skunk almost 
as large as himself, and how, in anticipa- 
tion of quickly becoming millionaires in 
the fur business, we carried the dead 
skunk home and forgot to take it out of 
the buckboard, and finally how the 
pointer disappeared and was never heard 
of after that night, are things which 
must be left for another time. 

Anprew D. Brown. 
Towa City, Iowa. 


RABBITS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Rabbits in some parts of the woods 
here are fairly plentiful, but very “ foxy.” 
On the second day of the open season 
a party of three, moving about within 
a space of 60 ft. square, listening to the 
dogs yelping on a trail, were surprised 
by seeing Br’er Rabbit jump suddenly 
from beside a bush right in their midst 
— forced no doubt to move, for fear of 
being trod on. Friend Bowman gave 
him a parting shot, which rather in- 
creased his speed; but this is no reflec- 
tion on the shooter’s skill, as the brush 
here is so thick that one must shoot im- 
mediately or all is lost. In other parts 
of the woods rabbits are less plentiful, 
but of good size and swift runners. 

J. G. Morrts. 

Vineland, N. J. 








A DAY WITH THE DUCKS IN UTAH. 


By J. V. BRIDGE. 


To the Utah sportsmen October is 
synonymous with ducks. During the 


busy summer months the greatest of their 
anticipations are those trips out to the 


flats in October; for this is the sport 
supreme in. the vicinity of Great Salt 
Lake. Thousands of acres of tule-cov- 
ered marshes, and numerous bays afford- 
ing ample food and protection, make it 
a natural habitat for water-fowl. The 
week before October 1 all the disciples 
ot Nimrod are busy —cleaning guns, 
mending leaky boats and getting their 
paraphernalia in complete readiness. The 
gun clubs haul out loads of food, bed- 
ding and ammunition to their respective 
grounds, in preparation for the coming 
bombardment. Positions are selected and 
blinds made, and by the evening of Sept. 
30 the crowds of eager sportsmen are 
in camp. Many the stories of remarkable 
shots; many the “healths” offered for 
the morrow’s success. The very air is 
full of duck talk. Old experiences are 
resurrected. What matter if the bags 
grow heavier with each recital? The 
spirit of sport is in the air. Succumbing 
to this spirit, I took the train last fall 
from Salt Lake City to Brigham City. 
Utah —a miniature Copenhagen, named 


in honor of Brigham Young, the great 
Mormon pioneer. From there I drove 
to the Bear River Gun Club—a dis- 
tance of 12 miles. The club-house stands 
at the mouth of Bear River, at the point 
where it subdivides into many deltas, 
which empty into the bay a half-mile 
below and eventually into Great Salt 
Lake. It is in this bay that most of 
the shooting is done. The water is only 
from 1 to 2 inches deep but miles in 
extent, and blinds are easily constructed. 

The next morning I was awakened 
early by my guide, Tom, and we rowed 
down across the bay about 5 miles. Here 
is where the strenuous part came in; for 
to row and push that boat through the 
mud, with only an inch of water to 
assist, was no small task. After 2 hours 
of perspiring effort we arrived at the 
point of a small island where I was to 
take my stand. A _ good blind was 
already there, and, as for decoys, well, 
Tom supplied the deficiency in a humor- 
ous manner. He took a spade (which 
I had seen in the boat and wondered 
what use he could possibly put it to) 
and threw up about 50 little mud mounds 
in front of the blind, which were to 
serve as decoys. I ridiculed the idea, 
but later found that the ducks would 
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swing into them as* readily as to more 
life-like imitations. Tom then left me 
and established himself a quarter of a 
mile away, On a point running out from 
the mainland, and we were ready for 
business. It was g a. m. and the sun 
was shining, but a brisk breeze was blow- 
ing and I knew there would be * some- 
thing doing”’ soon. In about 5 minutes 
I heard the creak of oar-locks and a boat 
containing 2 hunters came in sight around 
a point of the island. They demanded 
to know what I was doing in their blind. 
I told them, if some poor, unsuspecting 
little duck would fly along and alight on 
the muzzle of my gun, I would certainly 
shoot him and was waiting in the blind 
for that purpose; they came up, stepped 
out of their boat with an air of proprie- 
torship and tried to persuade me that 
there was a better place a half-mile below. 
I expressed my regret that they had failed 
to bring along the deed to this place, 
and, inasmuch as possession was 9 points 
of the law, I thought I’d continue to pos- 
sess the blind during that day. Just then 
a pair of pin-tails whisked by and I 
knocked one down; this was too much 


for the fellows and they beat a hasty 


retreat, to look for another place. They 
later tried to bribe the guide to take me 
to another blind, but he’ was all good 
Swede and couldn’t understand their 
English. Soon I saw 2 black dots com- 
ing straight towards me out of the south- 
west and crouched down; they grew 
larger and the beat of their wings became 
audible. My. Remington came up, cov- 
ered the leader, was jerked 4 ft. ahead and 
the nitro cracked. I heard the shot strike 
with a Spat! a despairing Quack! and a 
fine mallard plumped down within a few 
feet of where I stood; the yellow feet 
gave a few spasmodic kicks and were 
still. It was not the duck’s fault. Most 
any kind of a bird, charging down-wind 
at the rate of 90 miles an hour and 
meeting up with a head-end collision: of 
leaden pellets going in the opposite direc- 
tion at the rate of 800 ft. per second, 
would at least stop to investigate what 
had disturbed the serenity of its flight. 
While I was admiring the plump form 
and testing its weight, there was a 
whirr overhead and I lost a good chance 
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at a small flock of red-heads. -Next a 
bunch of teal came down the wind like 
a streak of greased lightning and I bored 
2 fruitless holes into the morning air. 
Ir I hit one, it probably dropped over 
in the next county. But I was rewarded 
a moment later by a double on a pair 
of red-heads. As the day advanced, 
the flight became higher. A lone green- 
head came along, high up, but the -2d 
charge of 7’s caught him and he turned 
some pretty somersaults before he struck 
the water. On all sides one could hear 
the ceaseless banging —the sharp crack 
of the smokeless and the heavier roar 
of the black-powder guns. I could dis- 
tinguish the pump guns from the Brown- 
ing automatics by the quicker succession 
of shots by the latter. Tom was also 
doing business, and, following almost 
every shot, I could distinctly hear the 
slap as his duck struck the water. Off 
to the north I now heard the Honk-a- 
honk! Honk! of larger game and in a 
few moments one old goose hove in sight. 
I watched him regretfully as he sailed 
over me, out of reach of my fine shot. 
Soon Tom’s gun spoke: then a heavy 
splash, which told the story. He was 
fortunate enough to have a load of BB’s. 
I continued to make occasional scores un- 
til my pile numbered 14. During a lull 
in the flight I staked these out among 
the muds, with sticks under the bills to 
hold their heads up. They looked very 
life-like and teal were continually drop- 
ping in among them. It was now almost 
noon; the breeze had died down and the 
big ducks had stopped moving; so I ate 
my lunch, and, while smoking a cigar, 
watched a dozen teal playing among my 
decoys. For the next 2 hours, with 1 
exception, teal were all that came mv 
way, and I presented my compliments to 
the extent of 11 kills and misses innu- 
merable ; the exception was a female mal- 
lard, winged by a long side-shot. A little 
after 2 o'clock, a slight breeze sprang 
up, which, in a half-hour, had increased 
to good proportions and the mallards, 
pin-tails and red-heads began to stir. 
Everything went well until the sun crept 
down further in the’west; the ducks were 
coming from that direction, right in the 
path of the sun, and it took quick work 
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to bring them down; I would not look at 
the sun (so as not to become blinded), 
and, just as they emerged from the sun 
path and be almost overhead, I’d pull the 
trigger and they would drop before me, 
behind me and at me. One old green- 
head dropped squarely into the blind and 
grazed my shoulder. It was just 4:30 
when I waded out for my 4oth duck 
(the limit that the law allows). I looked 
them over and found 13 mallards, 8 pin- 
tails, 6 red-heads, 1 butterball and 12 
teal. I called Tom and he also had a 
nice bunch of game, which would go to 
supply the club-house table. Among them 
was a beautiful specimen of the snow 
goose. 

At 7 p. m. we were back at the club, 
had supper, and sat down with cigars to 
talk it over. It had been a perfect day: 
game was plentiful and I had been suc- 
cessful. For one day I had thrown care 
to the winds and reveled in the joy of 
freedom. What sport is more enjoyable 


to the devotee of the scatter-gun than a 
successful day with the ducks? 


SPRING SPORT ON THE AYONABEE. 





The trapping season of 1904 is not the 
record one in the annals of this region: 
so heavy was the ice on the streams and 
rivers that the marshes opened up first 
—an unusual and unprofitable occur- 
rence. The Atonabee, that empties into 
Rice Lake, must have been the latest to 
open on this broad earth —at least it 
looked that way to us, awaiting our 
spring trapping camp. From this we 
intend to start and follow the furbearers 
and feathered game through the entire 
seasons, using as our main weapon a 
4x5 camera; this alluring sport is as 
keen and exciting as making a good 
“right and left” and far more. enjoy- 
able for the webfooted ones. This good 
old hunting ground of Rice Lake and 
the Atonabee offers, besides duck shoot- 
ing, muscalunge and bass fishing, the 
added sport of trapping. The word sport 
is used advisedly, as the novice in this 
cold, hard game must not expect to rival 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in quantity 
of furs taken; so, to balance the account, 
add the sport by all means. 

This season followed a winter so severe 
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that even the story ‘of the “oldest in- 
habitant ” is squelched; no longer will he 
cause us to hide our diminished heads 
when he begins, “Twas in the year,” 
etc., etc. His day is past; the past year 
holds the record. From the middle of 
November to May is a long cry, and so 
severe was it that the furbearers were 
frozen or starved out of their cozy homes, 
and found wandering through the marsh 
and taking refuge under old log shanties 
and bridges. Our trapping ground cov- 
ers a run of about 50 miles, from the 
head of the Atonabee to the foot of the 
lake, where it empties into the Trent on 
its way to Lake Ontario. The long 
creeks, marshes and wild rice beds, that 
are the home of numbers of nearly all 
the feathered game, are also the breed- 
ing ground of the mink, muskrat and 
coon, weasel, polecat and groundhog on 
the banks, and an occasional otter and 
bear. About 25 Ojibway Indians and a 
dozen white men thoroughly trap the run. 

After several weeks’ waiting, the 
marshes started to open on April 2 last: 
so on the 5th we started with our guide 
Nat, -a man fairly leaking woodcraft: 
first canoe full of guide, guide’s knowl- 
edge and the traps; second canoe con- 
tained Lou (surnamed “ the Gentle One,” 
on account of the ladylike softness of his 
strokes) ; he is the easiest paddler I ever 
saw — it being a strange but proven fact 
that the stern man knows he is doing all 
the work. I was on that thwart this cold 
April day. Our canoe was heavily laden, 
as, besides the usual camp duffle, we had 
a great amount of food as we had “ the 
Pantry ” with us; his other but inappro- 
priate name is Sport—a dog with an 
unquenchable appetite; he ate a can of 
tough green peas for dessert and rattled 
like a hailstorm every time the canoe 
rocked. 

Our first mile lay along the edges of 
the marsh and drowned lands, past great 
floating trees covered deeply with mosses, 
through dense cedar swamps and tangled 
rush brake—ducks jumping at every 
paddle stroke, great, gaunt blue 
herons watching us carefully, then 
doubling their legs backwards and 
springing up in the air with 
discordant croaks at the  disturb- 
ance — until we struck the new ice of the 
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night before, thin and sharp as a razor; 
this will cut a basswood canoe as easilv 
as a knife cuts cheese, so we were forced 
to pull over the marsh and take to the 
river ice and sleds. I caught a snap at 
the lad forcing the canoe un on the ice 
and one showing the method of pushing 
canoe on the ice; if it breaks through, 
the impetus throws the lad into the ca- 
noe; then, by straddling the bow and 
gently drawing the craft out through the 
legs (if the feet do not break through) 
the canoe can be laid on the unbroken 
ice; this is not dangerous at this season, 
but later, when the ice is honeycombed, 
it is well to keep off it altogether. 

Once the sleds were fastened on and 
Nat and I harnessed to a canoe we started 
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man’s work; so we let him go ahead 
shoveling, while we unloaded the canoes, 
just tasting a bite here and there to 
make sure it had not frozen. The Pan- 
try sat up so long, begging, that he al- 
most froze his hind-legs. As soon as 
the spot was cleared, Nat yelled, “ Bring 
some dry wood and we'll het the ground 
up a mite.” There was an extensive 
choice between green cedar and swamp 
maple. I ventured the remark as deli- 
cately as possible that the wood was 
damp even to wetness; Nat muttered 
something that I will always swear 
sounded like “city chump,” though he 
denies it; he seized an axe and climbed 
up an oak, as agile as a squirrel for all 
his 60 years, and cut out the entire dead 








FORCING A CANOE 


UP ON THE ICE. 





off at a good pace. The Pantry con: 
descended to walk: Lou ditto. On we 
sped over the snow-covered icy surface 
with 20 ft. of water rushing 3 ft. beneath 
us; on past a frozen, desolate country : 
past the great Heronry with its nest- 
burdened trees, looking so weird against 
the wintry sky, with their skeleton arms 
bearing up these huge overgrown homes. 
At last Squirrel Creek showed its oak 
trees far up a bend, and after 4 hours’ 
steady work we arrived at the place on 
the snow — for camping ground it could 
not be called where ground was not — 
where we were to pitch our tent. “ As 
both of us were so strong, we were afraid 
we might break the shovel,”’ so Nat said, 
he seized it, and Nat is a practical man 
and I hate to interfere in a practical 


top, within a few minutes he had half a 
cord of wood on the snow beneath the | 
tree. “Cut it up,” he said to me, “and, 
Lou, go and get six big armfuls of them 
green cedars.” 

In an hour’s time he had that tent up 
(with our great assistance) and as home- 
like as possible, the light feathery ends 
of the cedar making a good bunk, our 
tin stove was just humping itself -and 
the snow walls outside were beginning 
to recede already. We found the creek 
open further up next morning and many 
signs of marsh animals; at one place Nat 
showed us where a wildcat had eaten a 
partridge the night before; we also saw 
2 Ojibways, paddling up the creek to 
share our sport; we could just have man- 
aged to have struggled along without 


\ 
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them, but only the joy of welcome shone 
in our eyes. 

We set 40 traps in the morning; mv 
afternoon work was to visit these, so as 
to know exactly where they were. | 
had not trapped for several seasons, so 
the first trip I only found 29. One that 
I set myself I could not find, although I 
was sure I had .found the log; I told 
Nat some large animal had moved it: 
he said Yes, and looked at me in a most 
embarrassing manner. I learned by ex- 
perience but will always admire his skill: 
a man that can set 150 traps Over a run 
of 6 miles and remember them all, with 
the water constantly rising and falling, 
deserves it. Within 3 days we were busily 
at it: trap setting, 2 visits a day, red 
willows to cut for muskrat stretchers, 
cedar stretchers to make for the mink 
skins, skinning the animals at night or 
noon, all the camp work, the Pantry to 
keep filled, photographing, to bed at 10 
and up at 5, is certainly an everlasting 
rush. 

The 4th night we were caught far un 
the creek by a furious snowstorm just 
at dusk ; the ice was forming everywhere : 
blindly we steered for camp, and, after 
half an hour’s work, arrived at the same 
spot we had started from (as a man in 
a fog or snowstorm always paddles in a 
circle) ; even Nat’s time proven knowl- 
edge was at fault: again and again we 
steered in circles or dashed headlong into 
swamp brush or ran high up on sunken 
logs. At last, all fagged out. we drew un 
behind a great overturned root and 
lighted our pipes and whittled out a fat 
pine flare; with this we watched care- 
fully, to see which way the current ran. 
as we had to get out soon, or the fast 
falling snow and the freezing water were 
making a mass we soon would be unable 
to paddle through. We started off 
again, and, although the snow was piled 
high on our bows and half filled the ca- 
noes, we finally turned the bend and saw 
the most welcome sight of our lives — the 
tent brilliantly lighted and sparks fiving 
in the snowstorm from the pipe. Two 
trapper friends, storm stayed. had everv- 
thing warm and supper out of their own 
stores ready, and soon, over a steaming 
hot meal, the bad weather outside was 
forgotten. I thought the Pantry was ill, 
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as he refused his supper, but found out 
later that he had tried to eat the bodies 
of 22 muskrats with only fair success. 

The next morning broke clear and a 
little warmer and by noon we were among 
the traps. In the first 3 I got 2 musk- 
rats; the 4th trap had disappeared. I 
felt all around beneath the water, as 
when the clever little animal gets caught 
it promptly dives and the weight of the 
trap drowns it if the water is deen 
enough. I thought I heard a rustle and 
looked up, and there, sitting in the tree 
level with my nose, was a big coon, his 
eyes glaring green and every hair up 
for a fight. I struck at him with the 
back of my trapping axe, but my hands 
were cold and the axe fell in the water 
10 ft. away. I reached back in the ca- 
noe and got a stout tally stick and man- 
aged after a hard fight to stun and drown 
the poor thing. It is wonderful the te- 
nacious hold on life these animals have: 
I held him under water once for over 5 
minutes and he was far from dead when 
I let him up, but with a good stick a blow 
just where the nose arches will stun or . 
kill every time. I finished my part of the 
trip and went back to camp to clean.up 
and skin the coon and 11 muskrats. I 
found the Pantry had carefully eaten 
3 bodies of muskrats Nat had cleaned 
perfectly as a present to a squaw; really, 
this poor dog’s legs must be hollow, for 
no stomach could hold his enormous 
stores. 

Just before daylight next morning Lou 
and I were crossing a narrow arm of the 
creek; ahead of us in the dim light T 
saw a thing swimming which I took to 
be a duck, maimed perhaps in one of the 
traps. I paddled close up to it and told 
the lad to catch it; then I yelled, “ Don’t!” 
as I saw ears sticking up and knew it 
was some animal; it dived and instantly 
appeared at the stern swimming right 
at me; I threw the paddle over to that 
side and pushed it off. I called to Lou 
to pass me a paddle, the blade and han- 
dle of which were both half broken off: 
it proved to be a regular wooden sword 
and with it I rained blow after blow on 
the beast, which I could see plainlv 
enough now was a wildcat; at about the _, 
1oth stroke I felt the sharp ash blade 
crash into the skull and the beast sank, 
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and, although we hunted hard and often, 
we did not find the body, although I feel 
sure I killed it. 
being killed in almost the same place: 
although they hate water, there is no 
other crossing place so narrow for miles. 

One night just at dusk, after I had set 
a trap at the bottom of a steep bank, I 
climbed to the top to enjoy the view and 
have a smoke on the rude log bridge that 
spanned the stream. A country boy 
lounged along with a murderous looking 
gun under his arm; we stood chatting, 
looking over the rail at the stream run- 
ning beneath; soon we spied a muskrat 
swimming along; it landed just below my 


Nat told me of another - 
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swimming along in the drowned lands, 
diving for his food; then, climbing on an 
old moss and grass covered log and sit- 
ting eating the tuber (locally called the 
wild onion). He is purely a vegetarian 
and his meat, well cooked, tastes not un- 
like chicken, with a wild marsh flavor 
added. Two males are often shot while 
engaged in one of their fierce fights: 
locked, scratching and squealing, they in- 
flict deep bites with their long sharn 
teeth. 

The bank dwellers passed the severe 
winter in better shape than the house 
builders. These houses, built usually on 


top of an old log end or tree stump level 





POLECAT CAUGHT IN TRAP. 








DRYING THE PELTS. 





trap, ambled along and Click! and the 
rat was caught; the boy, quite excited. 
turned to me saying, “ Mister, your 
trap’s got a bite.” A most unfair method 
of killing that clean feeding furbearer. 
the muskrat, is to follow it if seen be- 
neath the thin ice; it can swim about a 
hundred yards and then must come up to 
the bottom of the ice and empty its lungs 
of the vitiated air; this, expelled, forms 
a bubble up against the ice and is imme- 
diately recharged with the life-giving 
oxygen. At this time the animal is verv 
easily killed by a sharp blow on the ice 
over its head, before it can reinhale the 
bubble. It is very interesting to see him 


with the water in the marshes and wild 
rice beds, rise about 3 ft. above the sur- 
face, with the entrance hole about a foot 
below the water, leading up to a cham- 
ber a foot or so above the level; they 
generally leave solid bottom enough for 
a spring rise of 18 inches, and the im- 
mense amount of work that is done to 
cut this dry standing rice and tow it to 
the spot and then carry it up, is worthy 
of admiration. With a telescope they 
can sometimes be seen building, but they 
usually work at night. As the water in 
the lake froze to a depth of 3: ft., the 
poor builders were obliged to desert their 
homes early in the winter. 
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I was telling a dear old lady how good 
a muskrat tasted to a hungry trapper 
and she convulsed the entire table by 
asking me if we skinned them or picked 
them. We were unfortunate enough to 
catch a few ducks in the traps; if the leg 
were not broken, we always let them go 
after duly admiring the beautiful plu- 
mage ; if the bone be broken, it is a kind- 
ness to kill them. At this time of year 
they are not choice eating, as all breeds 
of ducks are expert fish catchers — even 
that King of Ducks, the canvasback, 
when driven to it by hunger. 

I well remember once, when a boy, 
coming home with a grewsome tale of 
a horror I had seen. In a rocky gulch 
at the mouth of a little stream the snow 
was all trodden down and bloody ; on the 
snow lay several red, bleeding bodies and 
pieces of snakes. I told of the awful 
murder of the children and the great 
number of snakes tails (I used the word 
serpent as more horrible) and was called 
a terrible liar for my tale. The first time 
I saw a trapper skin a muskrat, then take 
the body and toss it away, and. after hold- 
ing the skin by the tail and shaking it 
several times, cut it off and throw it after 


it (and a truly snaky looking tail it is). 
my boyhood’s story was solved. 
Well, the last day at the trapping camn 


came along in due time. The water 
was falling fast, the river was all open. 
and the traps nearly empty every morn- 
ing; sO we made a cedar stand and pho- 
tographed the catch: 106 muskrats, 3 
mink, I coon and 2 weasels — the small- 
est catch in 20 vears for Nat. We broke 
camp and paddled merrily down the 
stream, with.a good four-mile-an-hour 
current to push us on, and did the 12 
miles in half the time it took us to go 
up —all well and happy from our first 
camp. Adding the sport, my accounts 
just balance, as my furs cost me only a 
dollar each and I will average fully 2s 
cents apiece for them. 
BonnycastLe DALE. 


Gov. C. N. Herreip of South Dakota 
and party had a most enjoyable hunt last 
season, going up the Cheyenne River as 
far as Belle Fourche. They also visited 
the Cheyenne Indian Reservation. 
~ 


AFIELD. 
ANENT CROW SHOOTING. 


Who, among Sports AFIELD’s many 
thousands of readers, know aught of 
crow shooting? While many sportsmen 
have a prejudice against shooting this 
shiny, black-coated marauder, it is cer- 
tain that he is to be numbered among the 
worst enemies of our quail, especially at 
nesting time. One day last summer my 
attention was drawn to 3 crows down by 
the hedge ; 1 of them seemed to be watch- 
man, as he sat up very straight and 
seemed to be keenly alert. I saw one 
crow make a quick leap into the hedge 
and then jump back again; then they 
would hold a council of war, only to 
jump into the hedge again. I could not 
see what they were after, and so went 
quite a long way around and got on 
the other side of the hedge; by keeping 
low I succeeded in getting close enough 
to satisfy my curiosity: there, in the 
hedge, was a quail on her nest. The 
crows would jump at her and then jump 
back again; Mrs. Bob seeined to not fully 
realize her danger but stuck to her nest, 
though she tried to hide her head under 
the leaves when the crows attacked her. 
I drove the black bandits off, and have 
ever since been a bitter enemy of Corvus. 
So, with a good purpose in view, I set 
to work and made me 3 decoys out of 
wood (soft pine) and painted them up 
and put in glass eyes. I now had the de- 
coys, but how should I call them? I can 
call very well with my mouth, but this is 
tiresome and usually makes one very 
hoarse. For many long months I tried 
to perfect a crow call, and have finally 
succeeded in perfecting a set of crow de- 
coys and callers that are doing splendid 
service. 

Just put out your decoys, secure a 
good place to hide in (for Corvus is a 
sharp fellow), take your call, give sev- 
eral sharp calls, and in a very short time. 
you will have an answer; use the call 
just enough to draw their attention and 
then stop. You will find you will have 
no trouble in getting crows to decoy. 
Now, if you want some good sport, here’s 
your chance, and if any one of you think 
a crow is too easy to hit, just let him try 
it. CuHAs. H. PERDEW. 
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IN THE WISCONSIN DELLS. 

The Wisconsin River rises in the 
neighborhood of Lake Minocqua, north- 
ern Wisconsin, flowing south and west 
and finally entering the Father of Wa- 
ters. Two miles above Kilbourn City 
was my starting point upon the occasion 
of my recent canoe trip through the 
beautiful and picturesque “ dells ” of this 
stream. The river here flows through 
a gorge sO narrow in many places that 
there is barely room for boats to pass; 
rocky walls rise on either side and ap- 
parently cut squarely across the chan- 
nel below, but a nearer approach dispels 
the illusion. Kilbourn City takes its 
name from Byron Kilbourn, one of the 
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-well as boats for excursions on the river. 


I found that the beauties of this region 
could not be fully seen and appreciated 
unless one had at least a week’s time at 
his disposal. The services of a good 
guide are essential—at any rate until the 
visitor has learned something of the 
chief points of interest—and their 
charges are not high, considering the 
strenuous nature of their work. Pulling 
a skiff against the strong current is.no 
light task and to one totally ignorant of 
the river its navigation is dangerous. 
There are many reefs, submerged boul- 
ders and hidden logs and trees, locally 
known as “ deadheads,” lying directly in 
the path to the most tempting bits of 
scenery. If not properly handled, a boat 





CROW SHOOTING.—MY THREE DECOYS ON DUTY. 





first white settlers of the Badger State, 
and is situated on the La Crosse division 
of the C., M. & St. P. Railway, 194 


miles from Chicago. Surrounded by a 
number of beautiful lakes, the town de- 
serves to be better known by tourists and 
sportsmen. 

During my stay in the Dells region I 
found comfortable quarters at Cold 
Water Cafion Farm, located at the verge 
of the gorge for which it is named. Mrs. 
Berry, the proprietress, provides her 
guests most appetizing fare and the farm 
is within easy driving distance of Devil’s 
Lake, Mirror Lake and Lake Mason. 
Rigs can be had at reasonable rates, as 


will turn broadside to the current and 
frequently be swamped. By engaging 
a competent guide for the first trip and 
paying close heed to his instructions, you 
will thereafter be reasonably safe from 
unpleasant experiences. Many good 
guides may be found in and around Kil- 
bourn City, but I would especially men- 
tion Chester Berry and John Bennett. 
Stout, rough clothing should be worn, 
as the cliffs and ledges continually tempt 
you to try your hand at mountain climb- 
ing and there is naturally much tangled 
shrubbery to contend with. I wore a 
light hunting coat, canvas leggings, 
heavy shoes and a Stanley helmet, and 
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found this garb up to the requirements. 
The amateur photographer will find much 
to interest him in Cold Water Cajion, 
Witches’ Gulch and Artists’ Glen, as well 
as along the river’s side. Although sur- 
passed in colossal grandeur and revealed 
area by our Western mountains, the 
scenery of the Dells is quite as entranc- 
ing. Pass through an opening in the 
mossy rock and you are lost to the pro- 
saic, everyday world. Gnarled old pines 
and cedars shadow you; others lie as 
they fell years ago, half hidden by the 
beautiful mosses and ferns. You follow 
the trail made by earlier explorers, wind- 
ing, twisting and turning, now up, now 
down, leading through dark chambers 
or passages, athwart sun-kissed terraces 
or penetrating the depth of some forbid- 
ding recess. Everywhere a realm of 
wonders ; everywhere the prevailing sug- 
gestion of elves and gnomes watching 
with jealous eyes your unwelcome in- 
vasion of their chosen haunts. 

The Dells have their Indian legends, 
replete with interest, as such old stories 
always are. Here the famous Winne- 
bago chief, Black Hawk, and his son, 
Yellow Thunder, resided for many years. 
Some of the older inhabitants remember 
Black Hawk and delight to tell of his 
achievements. Black Hawk’s Leap is 
the name given a bluff where he leaped 
his pony into the river and swam across 
to Gates’ Ravine— now Glen Eyrie — 
to escape capture by pursuing troops. 

Witches’ Gulch deserves its name by 
reason of its weird scenery. Here is 
Phantom Chamber, where the sun’s rays 
rarely enter. A cold, crystal stream 
trickles down the encircling ledge, en- 
tering a brimming basin in the centre 
of the chamber. Being unprepared for 
flash-light exposures, I could not get a 
satisfactory photograph of the interior. 
In Diamond Grotto is seen a curious ex- 
ample of the erosive power of a constant 
stream of water traversing the solid 
rock, 

A trip through Cold Water Cajion or 
Witches’ Gulch should be taken in the 
early morning, especially by those who 
love the carcling of our feathered song- 
sters. I caught the notes of the tanager, 
eriole, -grosbeak and other familiar 
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friends, while the clear call of Bob White 
floated to my ears from some shrub- 
fringed ledge far above. The scenery 
of the lower Dells cannot compare with 
that of the upper, though nevertheless 
well worth seeing. Points of principal 
interest are Lone Rock, the-Inkstand, the 
Hawk’s Bill and the Cave of the Dark 
Waters, which, at a fair stage of water, 
may be entered by a skiff. The trip to 
the lower Dells may, if desired, be made 
in a gasoline launch, which makes daily 
round trips and will land passengers at 
any point, stopping for them on the re- 
turn voyage. Homer G. GOSNEY. 
Savanna, Ills. 


AN ITASCA COUNTY DEER HUNT. 


One day last November, in company 
with E. R. Tripp of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
I boarded the Great Northern train at 
St. Paul, bound for Bengal, Itasca 
County, Northern Minnesota — arriving 
there on the afternoon of Thursday, Nov. 
19. From there we set out on foot for 
Swan Lake. The first day of our hunt 
my companion killed a nice buck a few 
hours after starting out. Thus encour- 
aged, we both hunted diligently, but 
without success, until the following Tues- 
day, when we changed guides and went 
out with Ed Emerson (one of the best 
guides in Northern Minnesota). We 
started early in the morning and had 
gone about 3 miles, when Friend Tripp 
suddenly jumped a fine buck, which he 
brought down with his second shot. We 
went on some 3 miles further to Hard- 
wood Ridge, where we each took our 
stands on the brow of a hill and some 
60 rods apart. I climbed on top of a 
high windfall, 15 ft. from the ground — 
Mr. Emerson going well around to the 
east of us and making a drive in our 
direction. He jumped, in all, 7 deer — 
2 of which headed in my direction, with 
the doe some 5 rods in the lead. She 
stopped behind a clump of trees and I 
moved along on my log until I got a 
glimpse of her. Taking careful aim, I 
fired and shot her through the shoulder 
at about 100 yds. She fell, but imme- 
diately got up and ran, when I finished 
her with a second shot. The buck 
stopped in the edge of the timber and | 
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when I looked back on the trail I could 
see his head and horns over a little ever- 
green bush. I took aim about 6 inches 
under his nose and shot him through 
the neck and he never stirred. 

We put up at a hunters’ lodge at Swan 
Lake run by a Mr. Arnold, and, before 
leaving, I purchased a 96-acre tract on 
the banks of the lake and intend estab- 
lishing my own camp there next year. 
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OLD BILL AND THE SINGLE TRIGGER. 


Bill Henderson, the guide and trap- 
per, came in from the backwoods the 
other day, and, after laying in a supply 
of ammunition and provisions, stopped in 
to say Howdy to the gunsmith who makes 
the few repairs his battery requires. Be- 
fore climbing the stairs to the third-floor- 
rear shop, Bill’s attention was attracted to 











AFTER THE HUNT.—Showing Mr. McMurray and Deer. 





The woods atound there abound in 
pertridges and rabbits, to say nothing of 
the fine fishing to be had in the lake. 
As you can see by the photograph, my 
gun is a .30-30 Marlin take-down. 
Joun C. McMurry. 
Lake Preston, So. Dak. 
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Ow1nc to lack of space, much inter- 
esting Natural History matter is held 
over until next month. 


the brand-new sign his friend had but re- 
cently finished, and, after gilding, had 
suspended over the door of the building. 
This is a perfect model of a hammer- 
less double shotgun, neatly carved from 
suitable wood, and under it is suspended 
a rectangular sign bearing the gun- 
smith’s name. Not satisfied with a gun 
such as sign men make to order, the 
gunsmith had made this one with his 
own hands, and as he is also the inventor 
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of a single-trigger lock for double guns 
for which great merit is claimed, he 
must make his dummy gun with a single- 
trigger too, for he is nothing if not pro- 
gressive. It was this ,detail that caught 
Bill’s attention and caused a wide smile 
to spread over his weather wrinkled 
countenance as he fixed every detail of 
the dummy gun in his memory. Then 
he climbed the stairs and entered the 
shop. 

“Howdy, Henry,” he began, as the 
gunsmith looked up from his work. 

“Why, hello, Bill!” replied the lat- 
ter; “take a seat. How’s everything 
up your way?” 

“ Toler’ble, Henry, jest toler’ble. -See 
you keep peggin’ away, same as usual. 
Purty gun ye got hangin’ down-stairs, 
but one of the triggers is done lost out 
a’ready, less some sneak has went an’ 
stole it.” 

“You're wrong there, Bill. I made 
that sign myself, and there is nothing 
missing about it. It’s all right; take an- 
other look at it.” 

“ But it shore has a trigger missin’, I 
tell ye. Plenty fellers try to guy me 


when I comes to town, an’ I reckon they 
has good reason t’ know I don’t hail 
from Broadway, but I didn’t calc’late on 


bein’ guyed by you-all. Don’t try to tell 
me I couldn’t see 2 triggers in that there 
gun when there’s only 1.” 

“There’s only 1 trigger, Bill. It’s 
a single-trigger double gun—latest thing 
out. All the swell sports have ’em now; 
you pull the trigger for the right barrel, 
then for the left; or you switch it about 
and pull the trigger for the left barrel 
first, then a second time for the right— 
very handy for quick shooting at birds 
or ducks. Here’s a gun I’m fitting with 
a single-trigger lock. Try it yourself.” 

Bill took up the gun with some misgiv- 
ings still lurking in his mind as to 
whether his friend was poking more fun 
at him but snapping the locks convinced 
him of the error he had innocently fallen 
into regarding the sign, and he laughed 
long and loudly. “It’s one more on the 
old man,” he said simply; “come out 
and have something.” 

Perry D. FRAZER. 


AFIELD. 
BEES AND A THUNDER STORM. 


One fine evening last summer our 
good neighbor Mr. Sowerds invited 
Father and myself to help cut a bee tree 
that he had found some miles up the Kan- 
kakee River. We started about 8 p. m. 
in 2 skiffs — Father and I manning one 
and Mr. Sowerds the other — making 
our way up-stream by the aid of push- 
paddles. For something over an hour we 
rounded bend after bend, and then Mr 
Sowerds ran his skiff to shore and led us 
through the woods to the bee tree, where 
we were soon at work with axe and saw. 
Soon the grand old maple came crashing 
down and then the fun commenced in 
earnest. The night was warm and the 
bees were naturally wideawake and 
lively. They seemed to come from the 
hollow in millions, but Mr. Sowerds 1s 
an old bee hunter and had no trouble 
handling them with the aid of a smoke of 
old rags. He soon had all of them again 
in the tree and then we sawed out a sec- 
tion of the trunk containing the honev, 
closed the ends by nailing on boards, and 
carried bees, honey and all to Mr. Sow- 
erds’ skiff. Then we started on our re- 
turn, but had not gone far when 
I noticed a flash of lightning in 
the northern sky, and presently the 
wind began blowing a gale. The 
waves were now rocking our skiffs 
fearfully, but for a time -we had an occa- 
sional glimpse of the moon through the 
clouds, and now and.then the screech of 
an owl would come from the dark 
swamps along the shores. ~At last a 
great crash of thunder heralded the set- 
tling down of utter darkness and the rain 
commenced falling in torrents. We now 
had to feel our way down-stream, but I 
felt sure that Mr. ‘Sowerds and Father 
would land us safely at home, which we 
eventually reached about midnight, 
greatly easing the minds of my dear 
mother and little brother and sister, who 
could not sleep until assured of our 
safety. And so ended the most wonder- 
ful adventure that has ever befallen me in 
my 12 long years of life. 

Thayer, Ind. Bertie Kuss. 
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COURT OF THE FROST KING. 











See Frontispiece—page 102. 


If the poetry of motion is ever ex- 
perienced in greater degree than by the 
enthusiastic yachtsman, its thrill must 
stir the skillful skater. In the halcyon 
days when life is in flower and hearts 
a-tune, given a lake, set in some pleasant 
vale, adorned by that matchless artist the 
Frost King; add a surface of glare ice, 
sharp skates and a merry company, and 
joy finds its purest fruition. The brisk 
walk to the shore, the eager run down 
the bank, as others, more prompt than 
yourself, are seen already circling and 
gliding, the musical ring of the steel 
upon the hard surface—who that has 
once experienced the thrill of this most 
exhilarating of winter sports does not 
feel his pulses throb, even at the recol- 
lection ? : 

Yonder is Tom, the “boss skater,” 
his arms folded across his manly chest, 
his shoulders thrown well back, execut- 
ing, with long, circling, lazy strokes, 
that admiration and despair of the less 
skillful—the “‘ Dutch roll.” Over yon- 
der, where the flecks of moonlight flicker 
through the willows along the shore, 
Susie and Jim, with arms crossed and 


hands clasped, slowly and gracefully. 


glide, with strokes—and hearts too, no 
doubt—in unison. 

Did bright eyes ever dance so brightly 
under the roses of June as they do under 
the “pussy cat” hoods of the sweet vil- 
lage maidens iri the frosty, moon-lit air 
of this perfect night of mid-winter? And 


the bonfires that lit up the scene with 
weird, dancing lights; and the games 
we played—hockey, blackman, pom- 
pom-pull-away, high jump, long jump, 
and the straightaway race! And then 
the walk home, tired but happy, with a 
dainty mittened hand tightly “squoze” 
in yours. Did you kiss her rosy mouth 
when you bade her a reluctant Good- 
night at the home steps? If you didn’t— 
but, then, you did, you know you did. 

Ah, youth! with its bounding pulse, 
its pure thoughts, its high purposes— 
their impetus carries us over many a 
pitfall in this rough old world. Our 
dreams haven’t all come true, but they 
have sweetened our lives and we dream 
them over again when we gaze upon a 
scene such as our frontispiece presents. 

CLARENCE A. Murcu. 


ite 





OUR SOUTHERN PINERIES. 


A recent writer in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, treating upon the rapid disappear- 
ance of the long-leaf or turpentine pine 
throughout the South, has something to 
say which will be of interest to all who 
recognize the importance of forests as 
protection for game: 

“The passing of the turpentine in- 
dustry, with its little army of hardy 
toilers, reminds us of the sad vanishing 
of the Indian tribes before the whites. 
The turpentine workers left behind 
them the blazed forests, whitening unto 
their death. Many died from being so 
unmercifully drained of all their sap; 
others fell by the woodman’s axe; all, 
in one way or another, melted away. 
Great areas of timbered lands have been 
bought up by the corporations, until 
now no considerable amount of pine 
forest remains in individual hands. These 
forests of timber have: been, or are now 
being, literally mowed down by the 
woodman, and not many years after the 
turpentine man has been stopped by the 
Gulf, the lumberman will be compelled 
to lay down his axe and saw on the 
same shores. 

“What will the next generation do 
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for lumber with which to build their 
houses? It does look as though some 
steps ought to be taken to protect our 
descendants against a timber famine. 
Selfishly speaking, they will have to do 
as we have done—shift for themselves, 
and adjust themselves to such condi- 
tions as confront them. We, who are 
using the lumber from sapped trees now, 
are building houses that our fathers 
would have considered scarcely worth 
putting up. They used nothing but the 
best heart lumber, from the pure virgin 
pine. All is changed today, and the 
builder of a house is-glad to get any 
sort of material, the white streaked and 
knotty sorts being the order of the day. 
But when even the drained and ex- 
hausted long-leaf of today is gone— 
what? Why, the people will have to 
use the short-leaf, which will always 
abound in the Southern States. All 
that it requires, to be abundant, is to 
let it alone. Throw out an old field as 
worthless for farming purposes, and in 
25 years you will have a short-leaf pine 
forest, which will make some kind of 
lumber. It will be white and soft and 
knotty, but our déscendants will by 
that time have discovered paints and 
other preservatives that will protect it, 
so that the world will go merrily on, in 
blissful ignorance of the stately, hand- 
some, and more desirable long-leaf that 
once was.” 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








HunTING IN THE LAND OF HIAWATHA. 
By A. D. Shaffmaster. Price, $1 00. 
Sent to any address by Sports 
AFIELD on receipt of price. 

This is a neat 8vo. volume of some 
200 pages and records the hunting trips 
of the author during seven successive 
seasons. The game sought is deer, bear 
and wolves, and the hunter at one time 
or another succeeds in bagging a suffi- 
cient quantity of each. The scene of 
his exploits is in the upper peninsula of 
Michizan, amid the forest primeval that 
served as a setting for Longfellow’s epic. 
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The descriptions are true to nature and 
tell the plain tale of the simple life in 
in camp in a most realistic manner. 
There is no straining after fine or poetic 
description, but the story, which is really 
the journal of the hunter, rings true, as 
the writer can testify from actual exper- 
iences in that paradise of sportsmen, the 
great North Woods. Much valuable 
advice and information is afforded, scat- 
tered throughout the pages of the book, 
for the guidance of the young or inex- 
perienced hunter. Woodcraft is a part 
of the necessary equipment of him who 
would venture into the pathless forest, 
and woe, indeed, to him who goes thither 
unsupplied. The aromatic odor of hem- 
lock and cedar pervades the pages of 
the volume and to him who has “been 
there’’ arouses a thousand pleasing rec- 
ollections. The volume closes with 
some chapters on the locality of the 
Land of Hiawatha, within which the 
writer believes himself to have been 
upon these several expeditions, and in 
this supposition he is undoubtedly right. 
We heartily commend the book to those 
who delight in tales of adventure by 
field and stream, and that, we suppose, 


includes the whole Sports Afield Family, 


* 
* * 


Doctor Tom, THE CORONER OF BRETT: 
By John Williams Streeter. The 
McMillan Company, New York. 


That the genial] author, who first en- | 


deared himself to us in the pages of 
“The Fat of the Land,” has given us a 
love story, plentifully spiced with ad- 
venture, will be welcome news to those 
who were so fortunate as to read his 
first volume. The story is laid among 
the mountains of the South and would 
of course be incomplete and out of 
drawing without a vendetta. The author, 
however, has not made the mistake of 
leaving out so essential a factor, but 
gives us an article that fairly throbs 
with action and straight shooting and 
hard hitting. Not the least accom- 
plished of those who figure in a strenu- 
ous capacity in this fascinating story, 
is Dr. Tom himself, the hero of the 
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story. Modest and unassuwing, Dr. 
Tom is nevertheless not wanting in what 
is commonly described as “the courage 
of his convictions,” and this courage is 
frequently put to the severest test. With 
Dr. Tom this takes the form of a severe 
disapproval of the archaic vendetta 
which he promptly decides must be sup- 
pressed and to that end he seeks and 
secures the office of Coroner for Brett 
County—Brett County, where, as the 
Doctor puts it, “There is a voice in the 
air like this: ‘Wall, stranger, this ’ere 
Brett County don’t seem mighty healthy 
for coroners and such all. I recollect, 
nigh onto thirty year back I reckon, 
they was three coroners ’lected in one 
year; but they didn’t last no time. One 
jumped over the mountain ’tween two 
days and t’other ones we planted. They 
hain’t none growed sence—’spect we 
planted ’em most too deep.’”’ 

In spite of the poor soil for the cor- 
oner crop, Dr. Tom gets himself elected 
and succeeds in breaking up the ven- 
detta. It is, however, at the cost of his 
own life, for he falls to the bullet of a 
mountaineer—a bullet meant for an- 
other but which is stopped by the body 
of the coroner himself. The affection 
which he has inspired in the hearts of 
the simple mountain folk is, perhaps, 
best expressed in the words of the pep- 
pery old Major, as he addresses a con- 
vention of the chief men of Brett: ‘I 
suggest as a fitting, though trifling, trib- 
ute to Dr. Tom Hendricks, we declare 
in convention, here and now, that the 
said Dr. Tom Hendricks is now, and for- 
ever shall be, Coroner of Brett, and that 
succeeding deputy coroners shall, for 
all time, sign him upon all official papers. 
If there is nd objection, I will call it a 
vote.” 

The big sheriff, the faithful dog that 
“safes the trail,” the “red-brown” girl 
who captures the heart of Dr. Tom, and 
whose heart in turn he wins by his sim- 
ple nobility of character, and her brother 
who builds a railroad into the moun- 
tains, and the Doctor’s cousin, Sis 
Thompson, are all interesting and 
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strongly drawn characters. The story 
abounds in humor and pathos, the style 
is virile and there is an atmosphere of 
wholesomeness about it that is inspiring 
and stimulating. It is a good book to 
put into the hands of a boy and mighty 
good reading for girls and old folks. 
CLarENcE A. Murcu. 


*x 
* * 


KENNEL Secrets. How to Breed, Ex- 
hibit and Manage Dogs. Ry “Ash- 
mont.” Illustrated with photographs 
of nearly 150 representatives of the 
different breeds. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Price, $3.00 net. 

A new and revised edition of this 
standard work, originally published 11 
years ago and still universally recognized 
as the most elaborate treatise ever writ- 
ten for the instruction of dog owners. 
The book is by far too widely known, 
not only in America, but abroad, to re- 
quire extended advertising of its merits. 
It should suffice to say that the most 
conservative American and English ken- 
nel journals accord to “Ashmont” 
the highest rank among writers upon 
the management and care of the dog in 
health or sickness, and the revision of 
this capital work brings it up to date in 
every respect. 


THE announcement of an auction sale 
in England has brought into general 
notice the fact that a herd of the original 
wild cattle of the British ‘sles is still 
preserved at Chartley Park, ~tafford- 
shire, where they have had their home 
since the time of Henry II!., having 
been brought from Needwood Forest in 
1225 by the Earl of Derby. 








CONSIDERED as a business proposition 
wolf hunting is profitable in the vicinity 
of Mukwonago, Wis, providing the 
wolf is found and killed. Each scalp 
taken nets the slayer a $6 bounty from 
the-state, as much more from the county, 
and $13 from the sheep owners of the 
vicinity, whose enmity for Lupus is of 
the sincerest kind. 
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CROW SHOOTING. 


The above title might not suggest 
anything of sport to the big game hun- 
ter, but it may appeal to the devotees of 
the scatter gun at certain seasons of the 
year when real game is scarce or pro- 
tected by law, who wish some kind of 
live target to try their guns on. For 
such people~I have written this little ar- 
ticle and recommend its perusal if you 
are interested in “crowing.” We ll 
know that the crow is a scavenger; but 
we also know that he has some bad hab- 
its. He will rob the nests of our best 
loved game and song birds and will kill 
and devour young rabbits and squirrels; 
- and the farmer lad well knows how he 
pulls up the sprouting corn and the hard 
work he has to replant it. 

Many a time when passing through the 
woods I have heard the startled caw of 
a crow or seen a flash of black wings 
and have come upon the scene of a 
woodland tragedy. First I see the 3 
footprints that make up the track of a 
cottontail and by the size of it I know 
that it is a young one. A little further 
on and one finds a few well picked bones 
and scattered bits of hair. That is all 
that remains of poor little Bunny. But 
who has committed this murder? What 
are those long tracks with 3 toes in front 
and one behind? There can be no mis- 
take; we all know those tracks; they are 
the tracks of the carrion crow and I 
curse him in my mind for destroying the 
few remaining rabbits and squirrels; for, 
if he is not wholly guilty, he has done 
his share in this destruction. 

The crow is a very wary bird; always 
on the lookout for danger and always 
warning his fellows of a _ suspicious 
noise or other threatening sign. He is 
very intelligent also. A crow will often 
pass a man (without a gun) within a 
few feet and then startle him by utter- 
ing a harsh, mocking Caw! caw! But 
let a gun barrel glimmer in the sunlight, 
and he is off in another direction. This 
is why I like to shoot crows. Corvus 
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appears to know altogether too much for 
a bird. But, sooner or later, man will 
find a way to outwit any of the lower 
animals. My method (which is not or- 
iginal by any means) is to hide in the 
thick brush and utter the call of a young 
bird in distress; this is easier to write 
than to do and can only be done by those 
who have a knowledge of the habits of 
crows and their different cries and their 
meaning. For instance, there is a wide 
difference in the tone of a young bird and 
of an old one. Under the tutelage of Mr. 
Underwood of our town, my friend 
Charlie Pease and myself have acquired 
a proficiency in calling that seldom fails 
to bring the black robber within shoot- 
ing range. Pease is a fine wingshot, but 
your humble servant is all-fired slow and 
seldom kills very many. However, I 
enjoy the sport and am always ready to 
go on such a hunt. Some people have 
an idea that the crow is a slow flier, but 
I venture to disagree with them. Here 
in Iowa the crow flies good and swift, as 
I have reason to know. Again, he is 
an awful tough customer and will carry 
off a good many shot that would prove 
fatal to almost any other bird. If you 
don’t believe it is sport, get some one 
to call for you or procure a young tame 
crow which will “holler” good and loud. 
and take a trip after crows. If you 
don’t find more and better practice in it 
than you do in shooting at clay birds, 
then your Uncle Reuben misses his guess. 
Ratpo E. McCorp. 


—_—___+00—___. 


AN UNWARRANTED CRITICISM. 


The accompanying photograph ap- 
peared in a recent issue of a prominent 
St. Paul newspaper and excited the ire of 
some seemingly disgruntled individual, 
who took the occasion to write a note 
to one of the members of the party whose 
name appeared beneath the photo. The 
note was very uncomplimentary, to say 
the least, and accused the hunters of very 
unsportsmanlike conduct, alluding to 
them as “game hogs” and lamenting 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


that they should thrive, while the deer 
were being exterminated. Now, just a 
word in explanation: Some people — 
and especially those who, owing to ill 
luck or lack of skill, return from a hunt- 
ing trip without hide, hair or feather — 
are grieved at the evidence that more 
fortunate Nimrods are able to display, 
and seize the opportunity for opinions 
and accusations. The collection of deer 
shown would likely surprise some who 
are strangers to a good game country, 
and perhaps to them it might suggest im- 
minent extermination for Cervus Vir- 
ginianus; but the cry of “ game hog” is 
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farther from the haunts of civilization to 
regions affording more secure hiding 
places; but, under our existing game 
laws, the true sportsman will never be re- 
sponsible for their extermination. 
H. H. Jewett. 
Iron River, Wis. 


[A too hasty jumping at conclusions is al- 
ways censurable, but one can not reasonably 
blame Mr. Jewett for assuming that the criti- 
cism objected to was penned by some hunter 
a bit sore at his own hard luck, though quite 
possibly this is another case of rendering 
judgment before all the evidence is in. As 
publishers we are fully advised that many per- 








THE SUBJECT OF A MINNESOTA CONTROVERSY. 





not justifiable without first understand- 
ing the conditions. 

In this State each hunter is allowed to 
kill 2 deer, and any one looking at the 
photograph can see that the limit has not 
been exceeded in this case. Furthermore, 
considering that the deer have been 
hunted here for years, and that old resi- 
dents and hunters say they are as abun- 
dant now as they were years ago, how is 
the probable date of their extinction 
reckoned? As the timber disappears 
and the country becomes filled with set- 
tlers, the deer, of course, are forced 


sons are honest and steadfast in their dislike 
for photographs showing dead game; but, on 
the other hand, we know that much of the 
clamor against ‘‘meat hunters’’ and ‘‘ game 
hogs,’’ inspired by such photographs, is based 
upon wholly unwarranted assumptions.—Eb.] 


WHY GUNS KICK. 


What the sportsman understands of re- 
coil in his gun he expresses by the word 
“kick,” or punishment inflicted upon the 
shooter. But this arises from a verv 
general misconception of the true mean- 
ing of the words, which are by no means 
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synonymous terms. The old-fashioned 
term “kick” is the blow struck upon 
the shoulder often accompanied by a 
knock upon the cheek. But these results 
do not come with increased unpleasant- 
ness as recoil increases — rather the con- 
trary — depending chiefly on the sud- 
denness or slowness with which the en- 
ergy of recoil is developed independent 
of its measured value in figures. It is 
the difference between the push and the 
‘blow, both, it may be, of equal strength. 
The quicker the explosion, speaking gen- 
erally, the greater the kick, even though 
the recoil value may be less. But the 
rule holds good only up to a certain point 
well known to experts, when kick is de- 
creased and recoil increased even to the 
straining of the gun. The two extremes 
in sporting explosives are the slow ex- 
plosion in which the energy is expended 
as projective force and the kick is absent, 
and the quick explosion in which the kick 
is strong, but a large part of the energy 
developed is expended in destructive 
force and the recoil is lessened. In such 
calculations the weight of the gun plays 
its part, and the lighter the gun the more 
the tendency to kick is developed, as- 
suming the same components throughout 
in the cartridges. 

The covert shooter, however, requires 
liglit guns, and yet less kick, and to sup- 
ply his wants both the gun-maker and 
the ammunition maker, during the last 
ten years, have been striving hard. They 
have succeeded in giving him guns that 
can be quickly and easily handled in the 
coverts, owing to their combined light- 
ness and strerigth; that do not give very 
close patterns with either barrel at 30 
yds. and that are loaded with nitro com- 
pounds that give effective results at that 
average range, and yet have no smoke, 
blow-back, or unpleasant, or even per- 
ceptible kick to the shoulder —The Coun- 
fry Gentleman. 


THE NATIONAL FANCIERS’ SHOW. 


A medley of noises which reminded 
one of the “real country” greeted the 
visitor to the roth annual exhibit of the 
National Fanciers’ and Breeders’ Assn., 
held at the Coliseum, Chicago, Jan. 25 
to 28. 
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The exhibit of poultry and pigeons 
was very large and many high-class birds 
were shown. In the dog department, it 
was the quality of the entries rather than 
the numbers which attracted attention. 
That there was not a larger entry list, 
was probably. owing to the fact that sev- 
eral dog shows are to be held later in 
the winter and many entries were un- 
doubtedly held for these. 

The fine Airedale terrier, Miss Roxie, 
owned by Ralph Condy, deservedly cap- 
tured all the honors in her class and 
much regret was expressed by visitors 
that the far-famed Briarthorn, owned by 
E. A. Munger, was not shown. D. E. 
Gardner took 1st Open, Limit, Novice 
and Winners’ and Silver Cup for best 
entry in show of any breed with his 
beautiful collie, Ravenswood Rocksand. 
The collie-class was the largest at the 
show and included Master Clinker (son 
of Wishaw Clinker, the sensational col- 
lie owned by J. Pierpont Morgan), 
Thornoak, from Oakhurst Kennels, and 
others of lesser. renown. 

A fine string of Boston terriers was 
shown by the Kenilworth Kennels, the 
best of which was Pickpocket (1st Nov- 
ice, ist Limit, rst Open) and Rattler IL, 
the sire of Ch. Boylston Reina. Many 
toy spaniels were shown, of the King 
Charles and Japanese species, and these 
received much notice from the ladies. 
Very few dogs of the sporting classes 
were shown, and those that were, were 
nearly all for sale. 

An exhibit of notable interest to sports- 
men, was the cages of pheasants and 
wild ducks, from the propagating farm 
of Wallace Evans at Evanston, II. 
Pheasants of the Mongolian, ringneck, 
English, silver and golden varieties were 
shown and in another enclosure was a 
group composed of mallard, teal, wood. 
baldpate and pintail ducks.. The birds all 
seemed strong and healthy and appar- 
ently stood the confinement well. Taken 
as a whole, the exhibition showed good 
management, and, judging from general 
comment, was enjoyed and appreciated 
by all. ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 





SEND us the names of all your sports- 
man friends, that we may mail them 
copies of Sports AFIELD. 





“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








OUR TRIP TO MUD LAKE. 


By O. W. SMITH. 


NE morning last summer, wishing 
to see the Elder regarding some 
church business, I called at the 
parsonage and found the doors locked. 
A paper pinned upon the front door bore 


this inscription: “At Mud Lake. If 
wanted, telephone Cecil.” 

“Dum that preacher,” said I, “ he’s 
gone fishing again.” When I reached 
home. I sputtered a little, but my wife 
laughéd. “I know what is the matter 
with you,” she said, “ you are jealous, for 
I know you would have gone too hal you 
been invited.” I could but acknowledge 
. the corn. And my wife hit the nail on 
the head when she added as a sort of 
postscript to her former statement: “ And 
you know, Jim, we will get a good ser- 
mon next Sunday.” I could agree with 
my wife; for the Elder always brings us 
something in the way of illustration from 
Nature that sets us thinking — very 
much as the Master did. So I only said: 
“Just you wait till the Elder returns and 
I'll get even with him for sneaking away 
without letting me know anything about 
it. I'll make him tell me all about his 
trip.” 

A few evenings later, passing down 
the street, I noticed a light in the Elder’s 
study; so I went in and found him clean- 
ing his rods and reels. “See here, El- 


der,” I began; but he stopped me with: 
“TI know, Jim, it was a shame, but I 
couldn’t do otherwise; you see, we took 
the teacher along and there was no room 
for another in the rig.” “That’s all 
right,” I replied, “ but, as the professor 
used to say, ‘ Don’t let it happen again.’ ” 

The “Junior Nimrod” and_ her 
mother, entering the study at this junc- 
ture, stopped my chaff and set the Elder 
yarning. He laid his rod upon the table, 
his hand resting upon it lovingly, crossed 
his legs, looked at his wife with a quiz 
zical smile and began: “ You see, Jim, 
I just had to take a day off. I was ner- 
yous — couldn’t sleep —it was impos- 
sible to read. So, when my wife said 
that the Teacher would like to camp out - 
for a night, we just bundled some clothes 
and grub into our camp bags and started. 
We reached the lake about nocn. .A 
great bank of black clouds was rolling 
up in the west and there was a contin- 
uous mutter of distant thunder. All Na- 
ture was still. Even the quaking asp 
was silent with expectancy, and the talk- 
ative robin had hushed his voice. Of 
course we knew what to expect, and the 
way we rushed that tent up was a cau- 
tion. Teacher, being a green camper, 
built the fire and got a lunch ready. By 
the time the last stake was driven we 
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were glad to seek the protection of the 
tent. The rain caine-down in sheets but 
we had good canvas over us, so could 
afford to laugh at it. We ate our lunch 
while the thunder rolled majestically 
overhead and the lightning played amid 
the tree-tops. Once a sharp clap of 
thunder startled Teacher, who greeted 
it with a feminine scream and spilled her 
tea in consequence.” 

Here the Elder’s wife interrupted: “I 
thought it was in your lap,” she said. 

“Mrs, E.,” replied the Elder, “ Paul 
says that women should keep 2% 

“ Paul was an old fogy,” hastily inter- 
rupted the wife again, “and, besides, 
that’s a chestnut. Go on with your 
story.” Peace, or rather a truce, thus 
being declared, the Elder continued: 

“ By 3 o’clock the storm was over and 
the sun came out, catising the rain-laden 
trees to glisten with a thousand prismatic 
colors as though some wonder-working 
fairy had flown over the wood, sowing 
diamonds broadcast. Shouldering our 


rods, we started down the trail to the 
lake. Wife and the little one made such 
a pleasing picture, as they journeyed 
down the overgrown trail, that I just 


had to snap them. Well, the lake was 
rough and the old scow I borrowed 
heavy, so I had my hands full; but be- 
tween the four of us we managed the 
boat and caught enough bass for supper. 
We ate supper in the gloaming while the 
birds sang their evening songs in the 
trees overhead. Then we sat and 
watched the mysterious twilight creep in 
from the lake. While there was yet a 
faint glimmer of light above the tree- 
tops in the west the rain began to fall 
again— not angrily and tempestuously 
as in the afternoon, but gently and sooth- 
ingly. How restful the sound of the fall- 
ing rain! We talked but little, just list- 
ened to the rain, and while listening fell 
asleep and awoke, to find the sun shining 
and the birds singing. 

“Teacher and I went fishing before 
breakfast next morning and took a few 
bluegills. Returning to the shore, the 
smell of coffee and bacon was tempting, 
and, like our first parents in the primal 
wood, we yielded. How swiftly sped the 
golden hours! How enjoyable every 
moment! Teacher must needs try and 
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paddle-the scow alone; she just knew 
she could do it, and she had troubles all 
her own. I got the camera and took a 
snap of her quarreling with that ‘ hor- 
rid’ old scow. I dare not show that pic- 
ture; for the little teacher has a will all 
her own, as more than one of our bad 
boys can testify. 

“TI must tell you about the big bass 
my wife did not catch. We were out in 
the scow after strawberry bass. Wife 
thought she had a bite — you know how 
gently they take the bait— so she gave 
her line a sharp jerk to set the hook: 
probably she used more strength than 
she thought, for the bait came to the sur- 
face followed by a large black bass. 
Quick as thought she jerked the bait 
from the water and held it high in the 
air, and I’ll be hanged if that old bass 
didn’t remain at the surface perfectly mo- 
tionless. I tell you, Jim, it was a tableau. 
Wife sitting there, holding her hook out 
of the bass’s reach, and the bass just 
waiting for the bait to fall. So they 
eyed one another. Wife swears that the 
naughty bass winked at her. Just as 
soon as I could collect my wits, I whis- 
pered: ‘Drop your hook! drop your 
hook!’ ‘But he would bite, and then he 
would break the rod—I just know he 
would!’ she whispered; then aloud: 
‘Shoo! you naughty old fish, you — 
shoo!’ Needless to say, the fish 
* shooed.’ 

“ But all good times come to an end, 
and the declining sun warned us that it 
was time to pack up. When I was pack- 
ing the tent, I found a piece of paper 
upon which either Wife or Teacher had 
penciled these lines, showing that the 
Red Gods had got in their work upon 


some one: 
The day is ending, 
Night is descending, 
In the woods. 


The rain is falling, 
Robins are calling, 
In the woods. 


The lake is resting, 
Tired with jesting, 
In the woods. 
I He dreaming, 
The firelight gleaming, 
In the woods. 


“Don’t you think,” said the Elder’s 
wife as I rose to go, “that he took a 
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mean advantage of me when he took 
that picture?” Then, without waiting 
for an answer: “ Anyway, I didn’t 
write that silly doggerel.” 

I went home, resolved that the next 
time the Elder went fishing, I would go 
with him. 


_ 


FROM THE OKANAGON WATERS. 





During the past season -fly fishing for 
trout has hardly been as good in British 
Columbia as we have experienced in 
former years. The probable reason lies 
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which fact would seem to indicate that 
these fish run in shoals. It has also 
been noted that, in a day or so, these 
shoals of fish move on to other portions 
of the lake to feed; so that, if one wishes 
for continued good sport it is necessary 
to follow up the fish to their new feed- 
ing place. The grayling fishing has not 
been of much account, although in July 
we saw an unusually large fish of this 
species, weighing 114 lbs., taken on a 
fly. As regards the larger kinds: dur- 
ing the past season, one fisherman 
brought in a fish of 7 lbs. and one 








TROLLING FOR TROUT ON LAKE OKANAGON, 





in the fact that the past hot, dry summer 
has not been so favorable to the produc- 
tion of insect life as if a moist and hot 
temperature had prevailed. On the other 
hand, trolling from a boat in deep water 
has been productive of good results, all 
summer through. We have seen 2 fine sil- 
ver trout, weighing respectively 3 and 5 
Ibs., hauled in within a few moments of 
each other, caught on a large red phan- 
tom minnow. It has been the general ex- 
perience of fishermen who make a prac- 
tice of trolling from a boat that, when 
one fish is caught, more are likely to fol- 
- low while going over the same water, 


of 15% lbs. weight, caught with an otter 
bait and 250 ft. of line. 

Hunters of large game have been fair- 
ly successful, but there is only one report 
to date of a bear being killed. The chiet 
sport has been on the plateaus to the 
east of here, with the mountain caribou 
(Rangifer montanus). One party of 5 
hunters, secured no less than 9 of these 
animals, and I saw a fine head for mount- 
ing in our local taxidermist’s a few days 
since. Wild geese are much in evidence, 
as they pass to and from their feeding 
grounds, but unfortunately the birds in 
these scattered flocks of 15 to 30 do not 
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number 1 for every 100 which used to 
rouse the echoes of the valley a few years 
since. ARTHUR T. BICKFORD. 


<n 


WAYSIDE JOTTINGS. 


Travelling Correspondence. " 

Tom Reser, the genial and jovial 
sportsman and gentleman who dates his 
letters from Rockford, IIl., fully intended 
to buy a bear, and how his intentions 
failed in the carrying out is here set 
forth: An auction sale of the zoological 
collection at the Knapp farm, near Rock- 
ford, suggested to Mr. Reber — who had 
never killed a bear — the idea of pur- 
chasing the one there listed with other 
rare and curious beasts. He would fat- 
ten the animal, butcher it along about 
Christmas time, and make his fellow 
sportsmen happy with presents of juicv 
steaks and roasts. Auction day came 
and Reber drove over with a friend, but 
the bidding had commenced before his 
arrival. The auctioneer was crying, 
“What am I bid for this grand animal 
—one of the finest in captivity?” Tom 
could not see what the crowd was look- 
ing at just then, but enquired of a by- 
stander. who told him it was the bear. 
The first bid was $3.50, and the auction- 
eer had the usual spasm. “ Why, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “his hide is worth 
more than that.” “Make it $4.00.” 
called Tom, now sure of his ground. 
Some one raised the bid 50 cents and 
Tom followed his lead, wondering why 
the buyers were not more enthusiastic. 
Then came a lull_in the bidding and in 
a minute or two the welcome announce- 
ment, “Sold to Mr. Reber.” Presently 
Tom asked the auctioneer where he 
would find his bear, and that personage 
was astonished. “You didn’t buy any 
bear,” he said; “Thompson got that. 
You was bidding on this nice little wild- 
cat, and got it dirt cheap.” Reber 
strolled over to inspect his purchase and 
found the cat had been thrown in a pas- 
sion by teasing. “You'll want him 
hauled home,” remarked an expressman 
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at this juncture. “ Put him in a box 


and I’ll take him for a dollar.” “No,” 
replied Tom, “I'll give you a dollar to 
put him in a box, and I’ll haul him home 
myself.” 


* od a 


“Pictures? Oh, yes; I have some 
good ones here, taken on our trips to the 
North Woods. We’ve had some great 
times up there, and these were taken the 
year we all went and took our - wives. 
But, say! I’ve got another I want to 
show you—come on and we'll get it.” 
It was John Mutter speaking, the 
“only ” John — landlord of the Burling- 
ton House and mayor of the city of Bur- 
lington, Wis. The picture, covered with 
dust, hung in an outbuilding used for 
storage purposes and full of saddles, har- 
ness, blankets and other horse gear. 
“The last of my race-horse furnishings,” 
said mine host, dismissing the subject as 
soon as broached; “ but this is a picture 
with a history. You can see 8 fish, and 
their combined weight was a trifle over 
80 Ibs. Two of them weighed 20 Ibs 
each. Three of us caught ’em in about 
2 hours in Brown’s Lake. The gentle- 
man on the left of the photograph was a 
celebrated physician and surgeon of Chi- 
cago with a glorious future before him. 
but he acquired the chloroform habit. 
and the drug got a hold on him that he 
couldn’t shake off. He came out here 
to get away from it and we used to fish 
together a great deal. The open air and 
exercise helped him at once, and, for 
the first time in 5 years, he was able to 
sleep without resorting to chloroform. 
I would want no better or more jovial 
companion than was he on the day we 
caught these big pickerel; but when we 
got them back to Burlington, and two- 
thirds of the population gathered to see 
them, he was the most excited man T 
ever saw— simply went up in the air. 
The doctor’s nerves were too weak to 
stand the‘pressure. I don’t know where 
he got the chloroform —the drug store 
had orders not to sell to him and its pro- 
prietor afterward said he had kept faith; 
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but he got it somewhere. Along in the 
night I got uneasv about him and list- 
ened at his door. He was breathine 
heavily and I could not wake him; so T 
broke the door open and went in. Hand- 
kerchiefs saturated with chloroform lay 
across his face and he held an open bot- 
tle in his hand. I presume he had tried 
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ing and made a slash at his throat. I 
caught his arm and said, “ Doctor, I 
dulled that knife cleaning fish with it; let 
me take it and sharpen it up for you.” 
He handed it to me and I could not help 
heaving a sigh of relief. I have the 
knife yet. Lord! what a night that was! 
We kept walking until nearly day. 














A PICTURE WITH A HISTORY. 





to drop the contents gradually upon the 
handkerchiefs, but lost consciousness and 
poured it all over his face. We aroused 
him with great difficulty, but he seemed 
flighty and despondent, and I walked 
around with him until he was partiallv 
recovered. Suddenly he drew from his 
pocket a big knife we had carried fish- 


Eventually the doctor became quite 
cheerful, saying he had learned a lesson 
and would never again use the drug 
which was wrecking his life and useful- 
ness, and the next night he took the 
train for Chicago to resume his regular 
practice. I was hopeful that he would 
keep his promise, but on the day follow- 
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ing the Chicago papers brought tidings 
of his death. A second attempt at sui- 


cide had been successful.” 
» oo a a 


In many parts of Illinois duck shoot- 
ing has become almost a thing of the 
past, but there are still localities which, 
owing to peculiar conditions, are still 
frequented by wildfowl in some such 
numbers as in days gone by, notably 
among them being the lowlands and 
marshes lying along the Sangamon River. 
A number of prominent sportsmen of 
Rockford and elsewhere, recognizing the 
opportunities offered by these marshes, 
recently came together and organized 
what is now known as the Bills Shooting 
Club, with club-house and headquarters 
located at Browning, Ills. The buildings 
were put up with an eye to the physical 
welfare and comfort of the club members 
and such visiting sportsmen as may be 
invited to shoot over the grounds. On 
the river there is also a house-boat, be- 
longing to the club, in which parties 
may make hunting trips of several days’ 
duration. The club was named after 
Frank Bills of Urbana, Ills., who is 
president. The other officers and mem- 
bers are: Tom Reber, R. K. Welch and 
Roscoe Chapman, all of Rockford, re- 
spectively vice-president, trustee and 
secretary treasurer; Fred Bills of Sioux 
City, Ia., and Fred Haines, W. J. Van 
Malce, G. L. Woodford, Dr. Gordon, W. 
J. H. Strong and W. Ziock of Rockford. 
The club membership is limited to 11. 

ArTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


-— 





THE work of stocking Colorado 
streams with trout is being systematically 
pursued, especially in the region along 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, as 
the general passenger department of this 
line has for 15 years taken-a special in- 
terest in the matter. During the past 
year a total of nearly 6,500,000 trout have 
been apportioned among 153 _ rivers, 
creeks and lakes, or nearly 3,000,000 
more than were thus planted in 1903. 





IN THE 20 years which have elapsed 
since the rainbow trout was first brought 
into general notice by the United States 
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Fish Commission, this beautiful and 
gamy fish has developed a wonderful 
adaptability to all sorts of waters, re- 
gardless of altitude or latitude. In North 
Carolina ponds they have grown to the 
weight of 10 or 12 Ibs. in a very few 
years, and a planting in the head of the 
Tennessee River has stocked that stream 
to its mouth. 





NEED of legislation looking to the pro- 
tection of wildfowl from spring shooting, 
brought together at Milwaukee recently 
some 40 of Wisconsin’s representative 
sportsmen, and the outcome of the meet- 


. ing was a permanent organization, to be 


known as the Northwestern Game Pro- 
tective Association. The officers are: 
President, Joseph B. Doe; vice-prest., 
Joseph Dyer; sec’y, E. L. Tracy; treas., 
Louis Auer. Branch associations will 
be established throughout the State, pe- 
titions circulated, and all preparations 
made for a strong fight to secure the 
abolishment of spring shooting by the 
next Legislature. 





C. A.-DuKE of Duke Centre, Pa., 
writes: “In my last season’s trip to the 
Thousand Islands I caught 7 nice mus- 
calonge and also had hold of two very 
large ones that escaped. -Those I landed 
weighed from 9 to 11% lbs. and were 
caught off the shore of Grenadier Island, 
which speaks well for the early Sep- 
tember fishing in that locality. A year 
ago 2 muscalonge were taken there 
weighing 4114 and 41% Ibs. respectively, 
and the total catch during the fall num- 
bered 60, lots of them weighing from 25 
to 35 Ibs. A certain doctor and his wife, 
at Gull Island, a half-mile below Grena- 
dier, caught one on Sept. 3 which weighed 
63 Ibs., and two days earlier one of 27 
Ibs. I have forgotten the doctor’s name, 
but any one wishing to verify the figures 
can write Anthony Senecal, Poole’s Re- 
sort, Ont. Henry Senecal, same address, 
guarantees anglers a muscalonge a day 
or no pay, and his figures are reasonable. 
His method .of taking them is all his 
own, so far as I know, for I never heard 
of it before, but it is very successful — 
as indicated by his guarantee and the 
number I caught during the short time 


_ I was there.” 























SALT-WATER FISHING. 





Today, in a reputable magazine, I read 
a description of fishing in the Bahama 
Islands, which was evidently true to the 
facts, until, in the closing lines, the writer 
told of the awful ferocity of the moray, 
which never was satisfied in its wrath 
until it had seized and torn to shreds its 
unfortunate captor. But the article was 
of much interest, and it may be possible 
that the readers of Sports AFIELD may 
like to know something of salt-water fish- 
ing—even with the Woozle-beasts left 
out. 

In the early days of my temporary 
residence in Bermuda, being a boy of 
about 16, I took naturally to fishing as a 
diversion. Hardly a week after landing 
at St. George’s, I went one night with my 
friend Hyland to 


** That lone bay, where, turning in 
From Ocean’s rude and angry din,” 


the roadway led toa quiet place upon the 
rocks, where Moore and Nea so often had 
watched the moonlight rippling out from 
the eastern sky. 

The waves came lazily up against the 
shore, breaking into soft and effulgent 
ripples of phosphorescent light; the warm 
air, wafted from the cedar groves, brought 
the perfume of the jasmine, mingled with 
its spice,and the smell of the sea was 
fresh and good. We baited our hooks 
each with a single fish from the pail of 
“chobies” (anchovies) furnished by a St. 
David’s Island fisherman for a “thrip- 
pence,” and flung the hook, bait, and 
sinker far out to sea. 

In order to do this, the line was held 
neatly coiled in the left hand, while the 
right hand held a bit of the slack and 
swung the hook and lead round and 
round, until, like a slingshot, being re- 
leased, its momentum took it out its full 


length—the shore end having been tied — 


to a bit of projecting rock. More than 
once have I seen a line flung out and lost 
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for want of having been thus made fast. 

As we sat awaiting the expected bites, 
we could see strange bodies of phosphores- 
cence moving about the shore beneath 
our feet, where the water was 2 or 3 
fathoms deep, and once there shot by, 
like a submerged torpedo filled with light, 
some greater fish that the wise men would 
have us believe was a wandering tarpon, 
up from Florida. Not a fish could swim 
in the warm June sea by night without 
its glowing trail. 

At last,a quiet trembling of my line 
set my heart to beating; again and again 
—each time with a bit of line slacked out 
in a grudging way; then a sudden and 
vicious pull, resisted with an awkward 
jerk that managed to hook the fish, and, 
hand over hand, the line came in, with 
its victim making fiery rushes to escape, 
and I lifted my first catch to the flat 
place at my feet. It flopped and twisted 
and glistened in the growing moonlight, 
but it looked less and less like a fish as 
I studied its evolutions, and the awful idea 
that I was dealing with a snake had just 
flashed upon me, when my partner cried 
out: “Be careful! you’ve got a moray!” 

Now, it happened that I knew nothing 
of the moray’s reputation, and, though 
not entirely sure it might not be a snake, 
I was encouraged to hold on. Such a 
tangle of line and anatomy I never had 
seen; the moray was about 3 ft. long 
and less than 4 inches wide, its head fur- 
nished with a pair of long and pointed 
jaws, well lined with small and vicious 
teeth. By the time the creature had made 
a few evolutions and had the bight of the 
line snagged tight in its teeth, any at- 
tempt to clear the tangle would have 
been useless and even dangerous, for the 
moray can bite savagely. We carried the 
fish, tangle and all, with outstretched 
hands nearly a quarter of a mile to a 
darkey’s cottage, and there, with the aid 
of a candle held by the “ Missis,” we at 
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last cleared the line and killed the moray. 
This fish is of fine flavor and when cut 
into sections is in no way suggestive of 
snake. We returned to our fishing and 
caught 2 or 3 rockfish and snappers be- 
fore going home. 

Oftentimes, when sitting quietly on the 
rocks, the line in your hand will begin to 
move slowly and then be almost pulled 
from your control. If you strike in time, 
you will be likely to land the fish in 
short order; it is seldom that one of over 
4 or 5 pounds is taken in this way. One 
summer evening, in 1864, my father was 
sitting on the rocks of the north side of 
St. George’s Island with a man named 
Outerbridge, when his line was taken al- 
most away from him by a savage pull; 
the quick resistance that he made was 
enough to hook the fish, and for fifteen 
or twenty minutes he had all he could at- 
tend to. At first they thought a shark 
had called for the “Central” office; but 
as the fish kept well up to the surface and 
made dashes from side to side with the 
150 ft. of line as a radius, they knew that 
a shark’s teeth would have cut it at once. 
Streaks of fiery water marked its frantic 
and yet ponderous dashes for liberty, but 
the heavy cotton line was too much for 
it, and gradually it came to the shore in 
15 or 20 feet of water at the base of the 
ledge. The hook was as large as a half- 
dollar at the bend, and when the fish had 
finally become exhausted it was lifted out 
and killed by a blow on the head. 

It was an amber fish, averaging over 80 
pounds, and the two men were an hour 
in getting it home—half a mile away. 
They had all the fish they needed for once, 
and went to bed with proud hearts but 
with blistered hands and aching backs. 

One afternoon, when fiishing on my 
father’s place at the Flatts bridge, I let 
my line run out a hundred feet in the tide 
current flowing out of the Sound. I had 
been for some time trying to hoc k a gar- 
fish without success, using a fresh round- 
’ robin for bait—certainly, with its pearly 
lustre, a tempting lure. Just as a party of 
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tourists drove on the bridge, I hooked a 
good one, and for a few minutes he was 
half the time in the air—what we call go- 
ing “straight up.” As I used no reel— 
just a “clothesline,” figuratively speak- 
ing—the fish was soon ashore, though 
more than once it had leaped 10 feet out 
of the water. It lived five days in a fish 
pond at Wistowe, but was not used for 
food. A species of white, sinew-like worm 
infests this fish and no one thinks it fit 
to eat. There are too many better kinds, 

Many of the fish sold in the Bermuda 
markets are caught in wicker crates, 
called fish pots, 5 feet or more across. In 
one of these, at a single haul, the fisher- 
man finds crabs, morays, hines, angel 
fish, rockfish and doctor fish, and the va- 
riety is subject to change without much 
notice on the part of the fishes. 

As an excuse for stopping for the | 
present, let the reader contemplate the 
commoner names of Bermuda fishes, 
about each of which might tales be told. 
Groupers, snappers, rockfish, mullets, 
jacks, angel fish, squirrels, hines, bream, 
grunts, Spanish mackerel and hamlets. 
These are some of the fish that one ex- 
pects to find at the end of his line. As 
many others are caught less frequently. 
It is more than 18 years since I have 
caught any of these, except in my dreams, 
but I hope to try them again before the 
“evil days draw nigh.” 

CHARLES. F, ALLEN. 
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A NOTABLE DECREASE. 





On THE authority of the State game 
warden, Charles H. Chapman, more 
hunters were in the woods of Michigan this 
year than last, when licenses to the num-’ 
ber of 19,106 were issued. He estimates 
that about 7,000 deer were killed, against 
22,000 in 1903, which argues that even 
the stringent game laws at present en- 
forced do not protect Michigan’s big 
game from imminent danger of extermi- 
nation. 
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ETERS AMMUNITION} 
For Big Game Hunting 


is superior to any other because made by the latest scientific 
methods and embodying the newest ideas. Peters cartridges hem | 
be had in all the standard sizes used in big game hunting, load 

with Smokeless or Semi-smokeless Powder, soft nose or metal cased 
bullets. They are uniform, sure-fire and make long kills a matter 


of common experience. 


- Peters Loaded Shells 


are used by Champions at the Trap and by Successful Sportsmen every- 
where. For sale at all wide-awake dealers’. 


os chambers st, The Peters Cartridge Co., 


T. H. Keller, Mgr. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





‘The Greatest Event in 
1904 


The Grand American Handicap 


was won with 


“INF ALLIBLE”’ 




















During this meeting “INFALLIBLE” also 
won High General Average, while 
“SCHULTZE” wonthe Preliminary Han- 
dicaps and “E. C.” the Consolation Handi- 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 
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As divulged to a Sports Afield Man. 

They’re really absurd to us city folks— 

These country manners and ways; 
No wonder the papers are filled with jokes 

About “Reubens” and “greys” and “jays”! 
As a gentleman should, I take great care 
To greet them all with a courteous air; 
But some of their customs make me stare 

In cultured, well-bred amaze. 


For instance: Repression of feelings seems 
To never be given a thought. 

A city dog, you know, never dreams 
Of barking—he’s better taught; 

But these farmer dogs they take delight 

In barking continually, day and night, 

And two of them meeting will growl and fight, 
As they certainly never ought. 














It’s well to stroll out to take the air, 
But these dogs actually prowl. 
You'll see ’em with burrs matted in their hair 
And unkempt as a Friesland fowl. 
And—it’s really funny such things should be!— 
If their Masters pet them they jump with glee; 
But, when they are chained, you ought to see 
How they open their mouths and howl. 


Their ideas of sport are most crude, indeed; 
The first acquaintance I made 
Told a wonderful tale of how he had treed 
A ’possum, and patiently staid 
And barked half the night till the hunter came. 
Why! he actually thought it a jolly good game; 
But the dogs of our set would die with shame 
If accused of a nocturnal raid. 
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The longer I stay here, the more I discern 
The queerness of country ways. 

There’s room for censure wherever I turn, 
And few things I can honestly praise. 

I am tired of the trees and the birds and the 

grass, 

And I long to once more hear a trolley car pass, 

And sniff the aroma of smoke, beer and gas, 
And forget these vacation days. 


——_.—_ —__ 


A BREEZE FROM THE OZARKS. 


A FEW weeks ago a tall, slim gentleman rid- 
ing on a roan “Montana” came leisurely 
through the woods to where I was engaged in 
the delightful pastime of splitting rails. Ag 
he drew up, I paused in my mauling and nodded 
my head in a social way. The tall gentleman 
leaned on the horn of his saddle and asked: 
“Air you the fellow what has snakes?” I could 
not repress a smile at the question and 
answered as though I understood him to mean 
it literally. “No, sir,” I replied, “to the best 
of my knowledge I have never had snakes; the 
fact is I rarely indulge in jim-jam syrup.” He 
saw the point at once and good-naturedly said: 
“It do take a powerful sight of liquor to ’fect 
some fellows, but I didn’t ’low yer was one of 
’em,” (and his eyes took on a merry twinkle). 
“TI have a few snakes at the house. Would you 
like to see them?” I asked. ‘“That’s what I 
come fer,” he answered; “I live in Taney 
County and have rid over to see them snakes.” 
” + * 









SpeakinG of rail making, I should like to 
know how many members of the Sports Afield 
Brotherhood have such sport on their recrea- 
tion list. To those who have never indulged 
in such amusement, I will say it is simply 
grand—why, it just takes your breath away! 
Just think of swinging a 20-pound maul and 
driving an iron wedge into a twisted white oak 
—each blow sending that iron % of an inch 
nearer the heart of the oak. O! it’s positively 
the most exhilarating game you ever tackled. 
It is a woodsy game and should appeal to all 
lovers of the strenuous in outdoor life. Full 
particulars of this exciting and wikia. 
pastime sent free on application. 

* 7” ~ 


Or course you remember the remarkable shots 
some of our crack riflemen have made? they 
are all recorded. But not long ago I read of a 
remarkably remarkable shot made by some one 
on the shores of Green Bay. This crack rifle 
man killed a lone wild goose, while flying, at 
a distance of 500 or 600 yards with a .22 riflel 
That is considerably over %4 of a mile. Pretty 
good shot? Well, rather! But we should like 
to know how the gentleman estimated the dis- 
tance between himself and that unfortunate 
goose, and we should also love to gaze on that 
wonderful little rifle. There are some remark- 
able shots made occasionally. Nowadays, when 
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The wide-spread popateny of STEVENS RIFLES, PISTOLS and sHor- ft 
GUNS emphasizes the degree of perfection embodied in our sterling make. 
You will find arms branded “STEVENS” at all Rifle Ranges and wherever 
there is Hunting. 










































66 + Is equivalent to saying Guaranteed for Quality 
ijT’s A STEVENS ? and famous for all essential firearm properties. 
OUR LINE: : 
Ask your dealer, and insist on our YP" Don’t Fatt to send for illustrated 
goods. If you cannot obtain them, Fie tes ss . == to one te ian }.. oe af Lame. 4 
let us know and bo will ship = Shotguns, from..... 7.50 to 35 | interested in the grand sport of 
re ee Debate NPon rece’ | HIT THE MARK with our Rifle Puzzle! | Shooting. Mailed for 4 cents in 
of price. _ clever novelty will be mailed FREE | Stamps to pay postage. 
nm request. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & 7 TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. x 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - ~ MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 





































Hunter - Trader-Trapper | ~ 











The only publication in the world devoted entirely to Hunting, 
Trading and Trapping. If you are interested in Hunting, Trapping, 
Raw Furs, Ginseng, Raising Wild Animals, Taxidermy, etc., etc., you 
will find this journal of interest and value. 3 

To give a better idea of the articles published, part of the contents HA 
of the February issue, which contains 100 pages, is given. Animals of : 
Colorado by Gus Macy, who tells of the fur-bearing and game animals 
of that State; Big Game of Bear Camp Country, by an Oregon hunter; 4 
Marten Trappers of the Rockies, by an experienced trapper; Trapping 
Beaver, by a successful trapper; In British Columbia—where game and 
fur abounds; Trapping Grey Fox, by a Tennessee trapper; Loading 
and Shooting; The Civet Cat; The Red Fox, Part IIL., by John L, 
Woodbury; Deadfalls for Marten, illustrated; The Marten Country 
telling where these animals are most numerous; Mink Trapping; Sea 
Otter, illustrated; My First Bear; Steel Traps; Old Trapper and 
Trader; Something About Dogs, Traps and Furs; The Double Jaw 
Trap; With and Without Scent; Foxes and How to Trap Them; Raw, 
Fur Markets; London Raw Fur Sales; About 20 illustrations of Dogs, 
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Traps, Game, Season's Catch, etc., etc. 







SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR; SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


SPECIAL OFFER: If you mention Sports Afield and send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, five back numbers will be sent FREE, if received before April 1. 


A. R. HARDING, Editor, Box 80, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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a goose is so foolish as to fly within 500 yards 
of the earth, he deserves to be assassinated. 
- * 8s 
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Have you ever noticed—ever felt—the won- 
derful hope and cheer produced by the optimis- 
tic warble of a little bird on a bleak day in 
mid-winter? If you have, then these remarks 
will touch a lost chord in the inner recesses of 
your heart. If you never have, then a feeling 
of holy sublimity awaits to touch your soul. 
Not long since, as I went to my daily task in 
the great forest, I had such an experience. It 
was a very cold morning; dark heavy clouds 
hung overhead, giving the whole landscape a 
dreary, uninviting aspect. I was slowly passing 
among the leafless trees in a half-hearted way, 
heart weary and fully discouraged, and was 
brooding deeply over my misfortunes and 
recent disappointments, when a cardinal gros- 
beak flew into a little shrub beside the wood- 
land path and began a sweet happy song. As 
I listened to his hopeful warble, my thoughts 
began to change, and, like a cloud, the sorrows 
that had overshadowed my heart began to pass 
away and I took up my task with renewed 
energy. I cannot explain how—for it was one 
of those infinite mysteries twixt Nature and the 
Soul—but that little red bird and its cheery 
song gave me new hope and ambition and I 
blessed him for it. Morris BRowninG RICE. 

— eo 
A FINE BIT OF TAXIDERMY. 

As showing the excellent grade of work 
turned out by Taxidermist John Peters, 2325 
State St., Chicago, we print herewith a photo 
of a male musk-ox head, sent to Mr. Peters 








from Northern Alaska. Any one capable of 
doing such work as this is a genuine artist 
and entitled to the gratitude of all his clients, 
in that he puts into his work (as do all true 
men) a quality and “feeling” that are not of 
themselves purchasable qualities. 


é 


AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Dr. H. Glay Glover of 1278 Broadway, N. 
Y. City, the popular veterinarian, has just pub- 
lished a new edition of his book on “Dog Dis- 
eases and How to Feed” which he will be 
pleased to mail free on request to any sports- 
man. 

* a * 

The St. Bernard, Bismarck, owned by C. C. 
Shoemaker of Freeport, Ill., is the original of - 
the photograph used elsewhere in connection 
with the poem, “Meditations of a City Visitor.” 
His master tells us the picture does not givea 


too flattering impression of his intelligence, 


since he has been taught to do quite a number 
of tricks and to make himself useful in many 
ways. . 

os a” n” z 

Nothing adds so much to one’s comfort 
afield as a good shot shell or cartridge belt, 
like that made by R. H. Pooler of Serena, IIls., 
the kind that holds all your ammunition 
securely in place and handily available at a 
moment’s notice; then, too, there are the game 
carrier attachments—a part of every Pooler 
belt—all combining to make one of the handi- 
est fixings a sportsman ever carried. Send 
10 cts. and receive by return mail a sample 
of the Pooler cartridge holder. 

+ * = 

A handsome, well-made oak gun cabinet, 
with rack and compartments for 4 guns, fish- 
ing rods, ammunition and tackle, at one-third 
less than the regular price. This is one of the 
“leaders” offered by the H. H. Kiffe Co., whose 
extensive sporting goods establishment is at 
523 Broadway, New York. Mr. Kiffe’s fishing 
tackle business is a large one, and anglers 
everywhere are invited to take advantage of 
the offers contained in his “Trout Flies” ad. 
in the present issue. 

” * 

The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. has never 
been content to let “well enough” alone. 
Because a certain powder has given universal 
satisfaction in the past, is no reason why a 
better powder should not be placed on the 
market. “E. C. No. 1” and “New E. C.” were 
excellent powders. “New E. C. (Improved)” is 
a better powder than either of them or than 
both of them combined. All their good char- 
acteristics have been preserved, added to and 
improved. In fact, judging from exhaustive 
tests, the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. believes 
that no better—if, as good—bulk powder can 
be made. The regularity of “New EB. C6 
(Improved)” is something wonderful; there is 
no residue or unburned grains; while the 
velocity is high, the pattern is absolutely regu- 
lar; owing to its hardness of grain, it is not 
affected by ordinary variations of pressure 
when wads are seated, and it positively will 
not pit the gun barrel. These are strong’ 
claims, but they can be borne out by trying 
the new powder “New E. C. (Improved).” 
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Food that Makes Girls 
Sweet to Look upon. 





HE right food for young ladies is of the 






4s greatest importance to their looks, to 
say nothing of their health, You may be 
absolutely certain thin, sallow girls don’t get 

t, the right food. A Brooklyn girl says: “For 

h- a long time, in spite of all I could do, I was 

7 thin, skinny and nervous. My cheeks were 

as so sunken my friends used to remark on how 

at bad I looked. I couldn’t seem to get strength 
ng from my food—meat, potatoes, bread, etc. So 

- I tried various medicines without help. 

d. “TI often read about Grape-Nuts, but never 
tried the food, until one day something impressed 
me that perhaps if I would eat Grape-Nuts for my 

= nerves and brain I could digest and get the good 

mo of my food. SoI started in. The food with cream 
a was fascinating to my taste and 1 went in for it 
he regularly twice a day. 

Te 


“Well, I began to improve and now while on 
my third package I have changed so my friends 
congratulate me warmly, ask me what in the world 
I have taken, etc., etc. My cheeks are plump and 
rosy and I feel so strong and well. I sleep sound 
and it seems as though I couldn’t get enough to 


ar- 

nd 

ive r ] 4 

ves 

an 

C. eat. Thank you sincerely for making Grape- Nuts.” 
is Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 2 





the 


gu- There’s a reason. 


Grape -Nuts 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Fishing and gathering driftwood for fuel, 
a poor fisherman recently picked up in San 
Francisco Bay a piece of ambergris which the 
experts estimate as being worth $12,000. 

* * *« 


If you will send your name and address, 
mention Sports Afield, and enclose a stamp 
to the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., they will send you, without charge, one 
of their desk Calendars for 1905. This annual 
souvénir has now become a feature of the holi- 
day season that hundreds of sportsmen wel- 











come regularly and among the sporting goods 
trade there is hardly an office where one or 
more desks does not have its handy nook 
reserved and occupied with the current issue. 
The 1905 design is entitled “A Great Shot” and 
tells its own story. 

* ss *# 


“Though habitants of the sunny edge of 
Missouri, we are enjoying a touch of winter 
weather just now,” writes the ever genial Mor- 
ris Rice. “Did I have that turkey for Christ- 
mas? You bet!—and 4 squirrels besides. I 
just went to that gobbler’s roost before day- 
light, and ‘sot’ there till my feet were numb. 
When the first streaks of dawn appeared and 
the ‘turks’ became visible, I picked the one I] 











AFIELD, 


wanted and—my little 16-gauge and a charge 
of No. 2 did the rest.” 
- - i 

At the recent annual tournament of the 
Indoor .22-calibre Rifle League, held at Pitts- 
burg,, Jan. 16 to 20, 1905, Stevens rifles won a 
number of the most important matches. Louis 
P. .Ittel made the record score of 2,459, shoot- 
ing Peters .22 short cartridges in a Stevens- 
Pope rifle, equipped with Stevens telescope 
sight. Many noted riflemen competed in this 
national contest and the occasion was signifi- 
cant from the fact that Stevens rifle telescopes 
materially assisted in obtaining record scores 
—the first time that telescope sights were ever 
permitted to aid riflemen to better their scores 
in an important national shoot. 

ae febesk Late i 
IOWA GAME NOTES. 

As the Iowa sportsman, in these early days 

of 1905, glances back over the past hunting 


.and fishing season, he finds that he has been 


fairly well treated. True, there was no chicken 
shooting, but the ducks and quail kept the 
hunters busy in most parts, while the fishing, 
generally good, was the best in many places it 
has been for years. As for the prairie chicken, 
the Iowa hunter has about given him up as 
lost. Each year has seen fewer and fewer of 
these birds, due to the bad weather in the 
nesting season, the increasing bands of hunt- 
ers and the fast settling up of the country, 
which has driven what birds were left from 
their native haunts. So there are only 2 ways 
left to the Iowan if he wishes to hunt these 
birds: either go to some other State or else 
wait till the migration begins from the North. 
Large numbers come every fall from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas to spend the winter. But the 
hunter and farmer sees to it that many do not 
return in the spring to the nesting grounds. 

It now looks as if the quail were to become 
our staple game bird; after everything else is 
gone, he will probably remain. He is a hardy 
little fellow and likes to be in the proximity 
of mankind. All over Iowa he offers the 
sportsman many days of enjoyment, being 
especially plentiful in northern Iowa, where 
the best game grounds are found. The Legis- 
lature has recognized the important position 
the quail holds by shortening the season 15 
days, it now closing Dec. 15. This stops con- 
siderable pot-hunting. But probably the worst 
enemy to the quail is the severe winter 
weather. More of them are lost in the bliz- 
zard than most people are aware of. In the 
recent storms farmers report great numbers of 
them being found dead, frozen by the wintry 
blasts. If the Iowa Legislature could only 
legislate against Winter, there would be no 
great fear of a shortage on quail for many 
years to come. 

The duck hunting was only mediocre. For 
some reason the birds were not so abundant 
this fall as common, though many large bags 
of mallards were made. Spring shooting is 
still permitted, but the advocates for its aboli- 
tion are becoming more numerous every year. 
The next Legislature may be persuaded to pro- 
hibit it. For the rest of the winter, rabbit 
hunting will be the only pastime for the 
hunter and Bunny is abundant in northern 
Iowa. GEO. J. BICKNELL, 
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DuPont 


Smokeless 


AGAIN THE 
CHAMPION 




























DuPont Smokeless 


Won the Professional and Ama- 
teur Championships for 1904 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, High Professional 
Mr. John W. Garrett, High Amateur 








Why don’t you shoot 


DuPONT SMOKELESS? 





gales 


ar, beat) TT) | yf] | 
are noted for their absolute safety, 
accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 


ferior substitutes. Sold direct, where 
dealers will not supply. 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 


335 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of H. & R. Single Guns, 
Catalogue for postal. 








SMALL QUICK 
PROFITS , SALES 


TROUT FLIES 


For Trial—Send us 
15c, *" an assorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies 
30c. rsa ciacTted comple doren. Quality B Flies 
60c, fran assorted sample dozen. Quality C Flies 
G5c, ** 97 cencstod donee. Rese- Bass Flies 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Three-piece, extra tip, all in wood form: 


58 cents, 22" 20%: 


9 feet, 8 ounces. 
WITH CORK GRIP. 


The H. H. Kiffe Company, 


523 Broadway, - New York. 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fly Rods, 
10 feet, 6 ounces. 








st will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 





did not insist on getting the 


KREMENTZ 
One-Piece Button 


He will finally throw it away and buy a KREMENTZ. 
MORAL: Don’t buy collar buttons to throw 
away; always buy the KREMENTZ and be comfortable. 
IT IS EASY TO BUTTON. 
EASY TO UNBUTTON. 
ALWAYS STAYS BUTTONED. 













It is the Standard of Quality. The dealer who don’t 
keep KREMENTzZ Buttons will tell you his is just as 
good as the KREMENTZ, but don’t believe him. In- 
siston the KREMENTz and take no other. If dam- 
aged in any way, may be exchanged for new one, 
without cost, at any dealer’s. ‘‘Story of But- 
ton,” gives styles and sizes; sent for postal. 


Krementz & Co., 
27 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARE, N. J. 
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POPULAR KNIGHTS OF THE TRIGGER. 

Every trap-shooter in the country knows, 
either personally or by reputation, the various 
members of the U. M. C. Co.’s shooting staff— 
some of whom have been pleased to pose for 
us in the accompanying photograph. The pic- 
ture was taken at the Company’s great factory 
in Bridgeport, Conn., immediately following 
the past holiday season—it being an estab- 
lished custom for U. M. C. representatives to 
meet the various department heads at the fac- 
tory, both for the pledsure of the thing as well 
as with a view to increasing the vigor of the 
approaching campaign. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 








being established, several prominent breeders 
having recently purchased young stock from 
the Holt kennels. 

* << + 


A novel tool for expelling the primers from 
discharged rifle shells and seating new ones 
has lately been perfected by the Ideal Mfg. 
Co., 8 R Street, New Haven, Conn. The opera- 
tion is in a straight life, and the marring or 
springing of shells is impossible. The tool may 
be attached to a table or work-bench, or can 
be carried in the pocket for field use, as its 
weight is only 8 ozs. It ejects the old primer 
and seats a new one without removing the 
shell, thus giving about double the speed of 
other implements at present in use. It is now 








Upper row (reading from left to right): 


SOME U. M. C. EXPERTS. 
Messrs. Hubby, Adams, Barrell, Heer and Morrison. 









Lower row (reading from left to right): Messrs. Butler, Marshall, Heikes, Riehl, Anthony and Budd," 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





H. C. Kaufman & Co., 1835 West Cumber- 
land St., Philadelphia, Pa., have just placed @ 
new wooden bait on the market—the Harkauf 
Bucktail Minnow. This device does away with 
the rear spinner feature—the bucktail not only 
concealing the rear hooks but also causing the 
bait to more perfectly resemble the live min- 
now. The Kaufman Company have here a 
‘capital new lure and correspondence is invited 
from dealers and individual sportsmen every- 
where. 

* . ~ 


J. M. Holt of Marshalltown, Iowa, has sold 
ali but 2 of the litter of Airedale terriers by 
Tone Masterpiece ex Colne Nellie Blye. The 
Airedales are very rapidly coming into favor 
in the West and some very goed kennels are 


made for the .25 and .30-calibre smokeless cart- 
ridges, also the .32-40 and .38-55. 
e B s 

Increased steadiness in holding and conse- 
quent accuracy of aim is the end attained by 
a novel device just brought out by Iver John- 
son’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and which is applicable only to Iver Johnson 
revolvers. It may be described as a metal 
detachable grip so shaped that it fits closely 
to the front and bottom of the revolver butt, 
recessed for the second and third fingers, and 
with a ring at the bottom through which the 
little finger slips. It is solidly attached to the 
weapon with 3 screws, gives a much firmer 
hold than the ordinary handle and prevents 
the possibility of the revolver being knocked 
or wrenched from the hand. It is fitted to the 
revolver at the factory and will not be sold 
separately. 
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The best 
at one-half price 


It takes five of the ordinary ‘“‘ quarts” to make a gallon, but a HAYNER QUART isa 
full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, four to the gallon. Now, you pay your dealer at 
least $1.25 a bottle for whiskey that cannot possibly be any better than HAYNER, if as 
good, or $6.25 gallon. If you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save at least $3.05 on every 
gallon. We sell two gallons for about the same as you pay for one gallon of probably poorer 
whiskey. Just think that over and remember that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from 
our distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUAR- 
ANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. That's why 
it’s so good and socheap. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 
Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 QUART $4.20 EXPRESS 


























UARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, then ‘a4 it back at our expense and your $3.20 

returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could 
it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are not out a cent. Better 
let us send you & trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
—— to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, eet Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
Prepaid os ri be ‘on the basis of uarts for $4.00 by Express 
20 Quarts for $16. oo 2 reight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
40 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


















List $100.00 





If you don’t know what oad to buy. order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. mpare them, if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. V.B.—T he Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN CO., . . ITHAGA, N. Y. 


&t will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers.’ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Sixteen foxhounds from famous English 
packs were recently imported by the Deep Run 
Hunt Club of Richmond, Va. 

* *” * 

W. O. Ames, Secretary Gun Club, Ellensburg, 
Wash., writes: ‘Can you or any of your read- 
ers give us the address of any one that can 
furnish us with 10 or 12 dozen quail for propa- 
gating purposes? Fifty Chinese pheasants, 
that we liberated 2 years ago, are doing splen- 
didly. We would also like some prairie chick- 
ens, if they can be obtained.” 

+ * * 

A regular debate is in progress through the 
medium of Field and Fancy, the question 
being “Are dog shows a success?” The nega- 
tive side of the question, as might be expected, 
seems to be well represented by disappointed 
exhibitors. The criticisms cover all the well- 
known points, such as inefficient benching, 
lack of proper care and feeding by attendants, 
non-observance of sanitary precautions, lack 
of vigilance on part of the veterinarian, etc.; 
but the most pertinent criticism is directed 
toward the jockeying and manipulation that is 
carried on by the professional handlers. With- 
out doubt the element of professionalism that 
is getting stronger each year is in some 
respects to be deplored but handlers are quite 
as necessary for the success of bench shows as 
are the judges themselves. If it were not for 
the professional handlers, the entries at shows 
would drop off 25 and in some cases 50 per 
cent. The great objectionable feature is that 
a cunning handler can so manipulate his dogs 
that in‘close competition he so skillfully places 
them before the eyes of the judge that he wins 
and the award is more a testimony to the 
handler’s ability than to the merit of the dog. 
This of course is not possible except in close 
contests. Protection against such jockeying 
could be afforded by allowing no one but the 
judge and his chosen assistants in the judging 
ring and it is quite probable that some day 
this system will be adopted. 





GUSTAV BODEN, 


Expert Taxidermist 


Animals, Birds, Fish and Rep- 
tiles mounted in a most natural, 
durable and up-to-date manner, 
2>— Manufacturer of papier-maché 

i=» skulls with bone teeth in all 

Nfite sizes for all animals. Skins 

y* tanned and lined for rugs. Al 

“ kinds of artificial eyes in stock, 
‘* Prices the lowest for good work. 
‘if All work guaranteed. 


' Lt Al Send for new Catalogue 
QIN Molo and Price List. 


355 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
The Houseboat. Book 


The Log of a Cruise from Chicago 
to New Orleans. 


By WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 













ILLUSTRATED; 210 PAGES; PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 





“ A capital book, and one which supplies a long existent 
need.”"—Sports Afield. 

Once upon a time there was a doctor, and one 
day this doctor’s good angel whispered in his ear the 
magic words, ‘‘ House boat!” and straightway there 
arose in his mental vision the picture of a broad river, 
the boat lazily floating, children fishing, the wife’s 
cheery call to view bits of scenery too lovely for soli- 
tary enjoyment, and a long year of blissful seclusion, 
where no tale of woe could penetrate. He forthwith 
built him a houseboat, and it is the plain, everyday 
happenings of the cruise, with its varied opportuni- 
ties for sport, that Doctor Waugh has here so attract- 
ively set forth. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Marble’s Rifle 
Gleaner 


ze washers on 
PRING steel wire 
follow the twist, reach into 


one has been 
ever. Postpaid, 50 cts. State calibre. 


(Garrison’s Patent). 


ev- 
le of the entire rifling and rapidly remove every particle of lead, copper and burued smokeless pewtee. We have 
over 200 times in cleaning .30-30 and .303 rifies and is still in just as good conditi 


on for service as 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., DEPT. B, GLADSTONE, MICH. 





WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 
NY 


you want adecoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and absolutely all Canvas except 
the Va\ve (made without use of WOOD or folded 
Small enough to put in vest pocket, we can furnishit. Do 
hat only PARTIALLY collapse. 


IRE), weight onlg 4 ozs. each and can be f 


Write for new circular. 





CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, 
In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 





Union City, Tennessee 


n’t c onfuse our decoys with those 
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L.C. SMITH GUNS. 


Sold through dealers only. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 









Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


Sew 
Price 


No. 00 Armor Steel L. C. 
Smith Gun, $25.00 net. 





A Sportsman’s 
Boat 


14 feet 
long, 36-inch 
-am. 












Price $20—crated on cars Salem, 


Endorsed by Thousands of 
Sportsman, Air Chamber each 
end. Always ready. No repaiirs 
Send for handsome free book. 


Ww. 5. MULLINS 
224 Depot Stree Salem, Ohio 





Moccasins, Snow- 
Shoes 


LACROSSE OUTFITS 
Indian Made 


Send us the size of your shoe and we will 
mail you a INDIA of et iy I Ds egg 8 
aS By) Ns. Men's 
$2. .00; Misses’ or 

s ~e ‘a 







. atts 78. nts’, $1.00. Oil 
tan moccasins for hunting. Com- 
lete line of Lacrosse Outfits, 


ae ted shoes, ey pope and 
ndian novelties goods In. 
dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon application | 


Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. 





POOLER’S BOSS SHOT, CARTRIDGE 


BELT AND GAME CARRIER. 


The best of all. Delivered by mail to any address 
on receipt of $250. Send 10 cents in silver or 
stamps for Sample Cartridge Holder. 


Wit i iL i nt i 





R. H. POOLER, Manufacturer, 
Serena, Ills. 





We will give you valuable premiums for getting new 
subscribers to Sports Afield. Let us know what you 
want and get our terms. Send for sample copies. 








Decorate Your Den with Trophies of the Gun and Rod. 
Endless pleasure in mounting birds, game and fish. We guarantee 
to teach the art in a short time and will refund tuition to any per- 
son not fully satisfied. Personal instruction under one of the best 
taxidermists in the country. Write for Catalogue, also for Free 
sample copy of the Taxidermy Magazine with articles that will in- 
terest you 


The NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
Suite 62, Com. Nat’] Bank, Omaha, Neb. 





A Rare Collection 
of 


BUFFALO HORNS 


at the following prices: 
Buffalo Skull; complete with Horns, $5.00 
Buffalo Horns, per we, aaa Skull, 1.75 
Single Horn, 75 
Genuine Buffalo Bull Teeth, each, +25 


C. W. BAILEY, Forsyth, Mont. 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
a-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets, Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING 00., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 














In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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MERIDIAN@) 





@), MONTGOMERY 


(8) MOBILE 
(@) NEW ORLEANS 


Illinois, Alabama, 
Mississippi. 


THE LAND OF THE SPORTSMAN. 





@) JACKSONVILLE 








For all information address 
JNO. M. BEALL, G. P. A., Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, St. Louis, Mo. 





Order an Up-to-date Arm 


Colt's -82-cal. Automatic Pocket Pistol, ¢in. mae.. = 30 
Colt’'s pecel, aod Pistol, Sporting, 


Pee ener seen sees aeareeeeeseresesaseses 


OR ee we eee ene ee saws eens sees sees eseseseeeesres 


Ideal Special adjustable “sain tool, comptes with 

mould, eto., for auto. arms, also for .22 to .50 cal... 60 
Browning 4 Automatic, take-down, ph P at gun pre 
eeowning | 12-ga. Auto. take-down trap gun No. 2.. 43.00 
Winchester .22-cal. Automatic Rifle......... .......... 17.85 
Winchester Repeating .405 High-power Rifle.......... 21.38 


R. A. MORRISETTE, 
303 West Main Street, : Richmond, Va. 





nm thumb and finger 
moistened with “3 in One"; 
then s The razor cuts 


§ a oe easy and clean; 
holds 

















































JOHN PETERS, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


2325 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
’Phone 143 South. 


If you want your taxi- 
dermic work done right, 
SEND IT TO ME. A large 
stock of all kinds of mount- 
ed game. . 

Mounting of heads of all ‘species— 
Birds, Fish, Rugs, etc. All work guar- 
anteed. Give me a trial. Prices reason- 
able. Specimens of heads and horns 
from all parts of the world on hand 
and for sale. 































We can supply you a 
any goo 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


make of 





Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or atlything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, & 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn 8&t., - 


Special Offer! 


The first 10 persons sending us SIX new yearly subscri 
tions at $1.50 each, will receive an ad “! 


Upthegrove ale 
Hunting Coat 


Made to their own special measure. 
.00 each, and are well worth the WB ay Meng | for yy 
r illustration and particulars about coat see advt. of = 
eareve Sporting Co. on page 187 this issue. 
dress for further information and sample copies, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. 















Every owner of a Shotgun 
to write for our . Bae book- 
e Iet. Mitchell Mfg. Co.. 





London, Ohio. 


# 
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x You Burn Too Much Money 


$1,000,000 or less burned THE BURNING 
each year in buying QUESTION 


Cheap Guns. is QUALITY. 


Ret pee of the 
PAR is 
= beyond aauen. 
- In your choiée it is 

m= the part of wisdom 
to see that you are 
Dirymeg a safe gun. 

Wr Opinions are 
worth Dollars to 
you. é@ are = 
oldest fea ur- 
ers in rica and 
offer You our serv- 
ices FREE. 





—_—— 


The Gun is 2 
Burning Question 












If you expeet to own a gun 
in 1905, write us 


PARKER BROS., 35 Chery Meriden, Conn. 











Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 


UPTHEGROVE Make 


5 


2383? 
$0 83 For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz, Waterproofed Duck Coat 
sE eee (like cut) $8.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, $8.00. Made to your 
ou Se measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
aeh e 
oocas e 
zee 2 The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 
Ses 
BEES Dept. F{, No. & Green Street, . Valparaiso, Indiana. 








See that ‘‘Patent Fold." 


RIPPLEY’S ine: sail AND PLEASURE STEEL BOATS 
Md steady. Runs well. Nothing to warp or shrink. Made 
f best galvanized steel. Indestructible. Large air chambers. 


Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., ine tiunches™ 


Box S, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most es line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 

to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bearing; Micrometer Drag; 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated. vert cushion bearings. Aluminum and 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 





























Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outtfit 


consisting of 53 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
. ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and ¥& 
Minnow Pails. Send for Circular 


Pat March 10,18. Cortez Wilson & Co., _ 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, ilis. 


1434x103¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 
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FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl! Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 
Collar are discussed and explained. 

The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and contains 124 pages It should bein every sports- 
man’s library. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Breaking 


By William A. Bruette, V. S. 


A Treatise on the Rearing, Breaking and 
Handling of Setters and Pointers. 


In this valuable book is embodied the methods 
employed by the most successful trainers and field- 
trial handlers of the present day, explained and com- 
mented upon by the author. The latest and most 


comprehensive work for the instruction of amateurs 
who desire to break their own dogs to field work. 
Illustrated with photographs of noted dogs. 

Price, prepaid: paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





INTERESTING, TECHNICAL AND 
COMPREHENSIVE. 


American 
Small Arms 


By EDWARD 8S. FARROW (late U.S. A.) 


In announcing Mr. Farrow’s latest work it is hard- 
ly necessary to refer to those he has previously writ- 
ten—* West Point,” “‘Camping on the Trail,” “‘ Far- 
row's Military Encyclopedia,” etc.—as establishing 
his reputation as an authority on all subjects relating 
to military and sporting arms. The title, “‘ American 
Small Arms,” shows the scope of the task he has 
undertaken and successfully accomplished: that of 
compiling all obtainable information about every 
variety of small arm made in the United States since 
its earliest settlement. The descriptive text is ac- 
companied by illustrations and , Showing 
the step p step progress of American arms from old- 
time crud 3 to present-day perfection. 

A book which will teach rn all that can be learned 
of this most interesting subject. 


Price, postage prepaid, $5 00. 


Sports Afield Pub. Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. $ 


HUNTING 
in the 
LAND of 
HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTFR 


HUNTING 
IN THE LAND 
OF HIAWATHA 
A.D.SHAFFMASTER 


“Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told, It is written in the form of a journal—thereby retain- 
ing much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.’’"—Chicago Daily News. 

“A pleasant chronicle cf camp life and incidents per 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.”"—Detroit Fiee Press. 

“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual et 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North . 
Woods.”’—Sports Afield. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading fo: 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. COM- 
F RADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





ANTED NOW—Before you forget it.—You to send your 

pame and address for my maiiing list. You will re- 

ceive valuable gig Goods Matter, also my cstalogue. 

Stamps acceptable. ROBERT A. MORRISETTE, 303 West 
Main St., Ricnmond Virginia. 


OON HOUNDS A SPECIALTY.—MALES OR FE- 
MALE3.—3 to emg long ears, most any color; will 

bark on trail and hold the tree; raised and trained in the 
mountains where game is plentiful. Price, $25.00 each, pre- 
paid to you; guaranteed to please ormoney refunded. Send 
10 cts. for picture of hounds, reference in your own State, 
terms, etc., etc. Also Fox, Possum and Rabbit Hounds. 
W. B. CARAWAY, Alma. Arkansas, 


OR SALE CHEAP.—SECOND-HAND .303 CALIBRE 

Savage Rifle; leaf sights. Price, $2000, including 

dsome leather case. Rifle used two seasons; perfect con- 
dition. R. F. COPPESS, Alger, Ohio. 











UFFALO HORNS.—POLISHED, MOUNTED MATCH 
pairs, $4.00. Ancient Indian relics and curios for sale. 
Send 2 cts. for list. N. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


F YOU HAVE A DOG, GUN, ROD OR ANYTHING 
you wish to sell or trade, you can dispose of it quickly 
by using a SPORTS AFIELD WANT AD. Think it over. 


COCKER SPANIEL sizx:,'c.°& cower 


Manchester, lowa. 


Ai d i THE CRACK LITTER 
| re a © S. OF THE WEST. Eight 
Grand Puppies by the noted Champion Tone Masterpiece ex 
Colne Nellie Blye and she by Champion Lucky Baldwin ex 
Ch. Princees Briar, combining the best WINNING blood in En- 
gland and America. These puppies are fine in head, color, 
coat and bone. Write for prices and description. 
Bt J. M. HOLT, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


PPOOCOOOSS:SSSOOOOOOOSD 


} Airedale Terriers. 


} At stud: the imported Airedale Terrier, Waterside 
: ht fee, $15.00. Also Culbertson Punch; fee, 


}- —sC. P. HUBBARD, Atlantic, Iowa. 
POS SS CHSESSOOOOOO® 


No. 916 State Life 
P. & S. KENNELS asics. tnciansy- 
olis, Indiana. 
Breeders of high 
class hunting dogs. Send for stud cards, both Pointers and 
Setters. A postal will bring you the finest dog catalogue 
ever issued. Young and finished shooting dogs for sale at 
all times. 
































; 


SHIP 
YOUR 


FURS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
ae FURS 
Te es ‘caiepucans| 





BOOK ON 


f> Dog Diseases 
, And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 








NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 


(INCORPORATED.] 


202 E. 19th St., N. Y. City. ’Phone 6105-18th. 


Lengen pentane and breeders of English and 
French Bulldogs, Boston Terriers, St. Bernards, 
Great Danes, Mastiffs, Greyhounds, Irish, English 
and Gordon Setters, Foxhounds, Pointers, Beagles, 
Dachshunde, Coach Dogs, Black Poodles, Spaniels, 
Scotch Collies, Sheep Dogs, Bloodhounds, Deer- 
h ds, Wolfh ds, Newfoundlands, Yorkshi 





Skyes, Airedales, Irish, Bull, smooth and wire-hai 
Fox, Scotch, Maltese and Toy Black and Tan Terri- 
ers, all Toy Spaniels, Toy Silk Poodles, King Charles, 
Pugs—grown or puppies. 
Largest selection of the finest Persian Angora 
Cats and Kittens. Dogs shipped to 
any part of the Globe. 


















Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


Norw n bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, English bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





DACHSHUNDE. 


The most companionable of all dogs. 





Any one wishing to purchase typical Ger- 
man Dachshunde of the best German 
strains at reasomable prices, address, 


Andrew D. Brown, Atlantic, Ia. 





W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Baftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 
Work Guaranteed. 


259 to 265 Elm Street, oo 


Chicago, Ills. 


LIVING WILD ANIMALS AND GAME Birps 


Collected and Furnished for 
Scientific and Propagating Purposes 


Write for what you want. 

No Catalogue Issued. 
CHAS. PAYNE, 
Naturalist 
'} Box 913, WICHITA, KAN. 








rt ot 
ig\ i n 
Ke wh hy. 
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Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky sqnirrel rifles—doubt- 
leas a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in alf disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. Yow need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home”; or 1 copy of ‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; ruas beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens “‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
ora Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or a copy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
ma chest; size, 20 in. 

ie, long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in, deep ; a sine 
Si vy, ua non for every 
ee ‘ erman. 

SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights ; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 

















gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No, 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32.long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up. 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 






~ 
> 
a 
i] 
Zz 
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ht of game and 
off the arms 


This fold takes the 
when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


ef 


w 
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THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT. 


the- best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety corda- 
roy ; Will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughont 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat mate 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘ cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sports- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 





Waders Hip Boots 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N°44 
Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; @ thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 








THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No.1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions ; a Parker hammer- 





THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
% or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44—40 and .45-90. 


=? 





TAKE DOWN 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 





N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. + 

It is not necessary to send us all the subseriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit-will be given for each and 
To new friends, we would say that 


every one. 






FEATURE 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-308 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield ¥ 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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One $ Free—Just to Prove 


I ask no deposit— no promise. There is nothing to 


pav, either now or later. 


I want no reference—no security. The poor have 
the same opportunity as the rich. The very sick, 
the slightly ill, invalids of years, and men and 
women whose only trouble is an occasional ‘‘dull 
day’’—to one and all I say ‘‘ Merely write and 
aek.’? I will send you an order on your druggist. 
He will give you, free, the full dollar package. 

My offer is as broad as humanity itself. For sick- 
ness knows no distinction in its ravages. And the 
restless patient on a downy couch is no more wel- 
come than the wasting sufferer who frets through the 
lagging hours in a dismal hovel. 

I want EVERY one, EVERY where to test my 
remedy. 

There is no mystery—no miracle. I can explain 
my treatment to you as easily as I can tell you why 
cold freezes water and why heat melts ice. Nor doI 
claim a discovery. For every detail of my treatment 
is based on truths so fundamental that none can deny 
them. And every ingredient of my medicine is as 
old as the hills it grows on. I simply applied the 
truths and combined the ingredients into a remedy 
that is practically certain. The paragraphs below 
will show you the reason why. 








The dollar bottle is free. 


In eighty thousand communities—in more than a 
million homes—Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is known. 
There are those all around you—your friends and 
neighbors, perhaps—whose suffering it has relieved. 
There is not a physician anywhere who dares tell 
you I am wrong in the new medical principles which 
I apply. And for six solid years my remedy has 
stood the severest test a medicine was ever put to—I 
have said ‘‘If it fails it is free’’—and it has never 
failed where there was a possible chance for it to 
succeed. ‘ 

But this mountain of evidence is of no avail to 
those who shut their eyes and doze away in doubt. 
For doubt is harder to overcome than disease. [ 
cannot cure those who lack the faith to try. 

So now I have made this offer. I disregard the 
evidence. I lay aside the fact that mine is the largest 
medical practice in the world, and come to you asa 
stranger. I ask you to believe not one word that I say 
till you have proven it for yourself. I offer to give you 
outright a fall dollar’s worth of Dr. Shoop’s Restora- 
tive. Noone else has ever tried so hard to remove every 
possible excuse fordoubt. Itis the utmost my unbound- 
ed confidence can suggest. It’s open and frank and 
fair. It is the supreme test of my limitless belief. 








Inside Nerves! 


Oey 08 tae OF Srey OO has pertoct 
Of the 97 sick ones,some are 
bed-ridden, some are half sick, and 
some are only dull and listless. But 

of the sickness comes from a com- 


e your kidneys. 
These are the nerves that wear out 
and break down. 
It does no good to treat the ailing or- 
irregular beart—the r- 
liver—the rebellious stomach— 
the deran kidneys. They are not to 
blame. But go back to the nerves that 
control them. There you will find the 
seat of the trouble. 


There is nothing new about this — 
nothing any physician would dispute. 


y 
But it remained for Dr. Shoop to a) 
this knowledge—to put it to foc «wf 
use. Dr. yam tive is the 
reault of a q' cen of endeavor 


along th 

the leaden the pain—but it 

does go at once to the nerve—the in- 

gh} eee th, ont 
up, ens it, an 

makes it well. 
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Many Ailments—One Cause. 


I have called these the inside nerves 
for simplicity's sake. Their usual name 
is the “sympathetic” nerves. Physi- 
cians call them by this name because 
each is in close sympathy with the oth- 
ers. The result is that when one branch 
is allowed to become impaired, the oth- 
ers weaken. That is why one kind of 
sickness leads into another. That is 
why cases become “complicated.” For 
this delicate nerve is the most sensitive 
part of the human system. 


Does not this explain to you some of 
the uncertainties of medicine—is it not 
a reason to your mind why other 
kinds of treatment may have failed ? 

Don’t you see that THIS is NEW in 
medicine? That this is NOT the mere 
patchwork of a stimulant—the mere 
scothing of a narcotic? Don’t you see 
that it goes right to the root of the 


trouble and e: cates the cause? 


But I do not ask you to take a single 
statement of mine—/ do not ask you to 
believe a word I say until you have 
tried my medicine in your own home at 
my expense absolutely. Could I offer 
you a full dollar’s worth free if there 
were any misrepresentation? Could I 
let you go to your druggist— whom = 
know—and pick out any bottle he has 
on his shelves of m: 
not UNIFORMLY helpful? Could I 
AFFORD to do this if I were not rea- 
sonably SURE that my medicine will 
help you? 


medicine were it 





Simply Write Me. 


The first free bottle may be enough to 
effect a cure—but I do not promise that, 
Nor do I fear a loss of possible profit if 
it does. For such a test will surely con- 
vince. the cured one a doubt, or 
disbelief, that every word I say is true. 

The offer is open to everyone, every- 
where. But you must write ME for the 
free dollar bottle order. Ali dru 
do not grant the test. I will then 
you to one that does. He will pass it 
down to you from his stock as freely as 
though your dollar laid before him, 
Write for the order today. The offer 
may not remain om. I will send 
the book you ask for beside. It is 
It will help you to understand 
case. hat more can I do to con 
you of my interest—of my sincerity? 


For a free 
order for a 
fall dollar 
bottle, ad- 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 8 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 
Book 5 for Men 
which book | Book 6 on Rheumatism. 
you want. 


Mild cases are often cured with one 
or two bottles. For sale at forty thou» 
and drug stores. 


r. Shoop’s Restorative 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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BEST BARGAIN YET! 


_'THE NEW WORCESTER HAMMERLESS = / 
A Genuine, Reliable, for $ 5.50 


Hammerless Gua 

















FOR SMOKELESS OR BLACK POWDER 

















This is one of the best of the medium cost American make Hammerless Guns, and has always in the past given best 
* of satisfaction, has genuine fine twist barrels (which are far preferable to the common steel, of which so many of the cheap 
\ American guns are made), is a fine, strong shooter, and can be recommended to any one wanting a safe, reliable Hammer- 
less gun. The low price at which we offer them is owing to the manufacturers’ changing their model and closing out last 
year’s stock at a sacrifice. We shall offer at such price for a limited time only. We have rarely had so good a bargain to 
offer, and mA —— it will pay any one using a gun to avail themselves of this opportunity before the lot is disposed of. We 
. believe this e 


| BEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED fit tthe ond ors 


that will not occur again. 
Lot consists of 12 bores in 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels. Also 16 bores in 26,28 and 30-inch barrels. Will be 
sent C. O. D. for inspection on receipt of $5.00, and, if not satisfactory on receipt, can be returned and money refunded, less 
cost of expressage. If whole amount of money is sent with order, a folding canvas case will be included at no extra 

Also all cheer makes and q Greener, Lang, Parker, Ithaca, and all others. Second-Hand Guns.—At pres- 
ent time we have on hand a large lot of second-hand guns—hammer and hammerless—taken in trade. 


Send 6 Cents in Stamps for Catalogue of new and second-hand guns. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, = °°” "ASuINgToN, STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
—— ESTABLISHED 1826.—— 














(ag ae Austin 
3 is Ze )§6fLoaded qa 
= Shells | 

| | The Austin Cartridge Co., “cic 


rT} 99 Isour Black Powder 6¢ 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 

Grack Shot shell, loaded with our Bang Smokeless Powder shell of the 
f own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 
handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the either amateur or expert, 


market, Extra 
“ Invincible” 82 het bs, bie grade 





‘ s. é“ 99 Is our moderat ee 
Alert Powder shell. They are neat in manship and materials. Suited to heavy loads of Bulk 


= 





S@ppearance and good. Suited to the field and trap 
where an inexpensive shell is desired. 


Smokeless Powder. A shell for the sportsman who 
wants the best. 


For sale through the jobbing and retail trade. Catalogue on application. 
All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 


Austin Cartridge Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


And 
J. L. WHITE, Manager, 


Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficid” when writing sdvertioem. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 
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How Many Friends} 
HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 


For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 100 SINGLE: ? 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every }J 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 
ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, f 
full pistol erip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No, 
tthaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every { 
—_ — your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- ff 
atten 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘Old Reliabie’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,” 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 


S Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12o0r16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 


= stock, checked and engraved ; either full ag or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 


© SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Q 


y G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels, 


= — A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions, A siX- § 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 


‘ rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} lbs. 


** All full-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than § 


@ 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


_w~ Amateur! 


Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Hd. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
ranks high among trainers. oa 


m is now ready. Revised and an, 

with portraits of the author and fifteen ical 

bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent 


1 SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


on receipt of price by 





NOT ONLY MR. DOOLEY BUT 
EVERYBODY 


Says the trip from Colorado Springs 
to the Cripple Creek Gold Camp over 


The Short Line 


Is the Scenic Treat of the World. 


The One Day Trip that Bankrupts 
the English Language 


Every phase of Colorado Scenery is embraced in 
this wonderful trip—Plains—Cities—Cafions—Moun- 
tains—Lakes— Rocks— Beauty — Sublimity—Thrills — 
Wonder—Admiration—Geological Phenomena, and 
the greatest Gold Mining Camp on earth. 

The superb passenger service from Denver, Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs includes solid trains of modern 
coaches, palace observation cars and dining cars 
serving meals a la carte. 


Send for descriptive booklets, free. 


D. C. MacWatters, 


General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 


Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 





from Chicago daily, March 1 to 
May 15, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 


Choice of routes. 


If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 





SPORTS 


AFIELD. 








St. Louis World's Fair 1904: Medal and Highest Award. 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


SPRATT’'S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are the BEST and CHEAPEST. 

SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 

For puppies of all breeds and for small dogs that get 
very little exercise, we manufacture 3s) y 
refined and tasty cakes. 
SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 

Are used by the leading kennel owners and breeders 
throughout the world. 

a sreasts PATENT Lat id one ag 

ts) y leading grocers, sporting go ers, 

druggists. etc. 


Price in Cartons: 10 cts., 25 cts. and 50 cts. 
In Bags: $1.90, $3.50 and $7.00. 
We also manufacture a specially prepared food 
for fab ee puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, 
‘write’ ng our FREE catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,’’ 
with practical ch: — on the feeding, kenneling 
and aeemmpeunent of dogs, also a chapter on cats. 
SPRATT’S PATENT (America) Ltd., 
45° Market St., Newark, N. J. 


714 South Fourth St., St. Souls, Mo. aa Valencia St., 
nD ” Francisco, Calif. 


A Revised Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


== Gf 
Training Versus Breaking. 
By 8. T. HAMMOND. 


The revision of a book is warranted only by popularity. We 
have here a work by a practical trainer of more than 30 years’ ex- 








perience, which was received with marked favor upon its original 
appearance, and which is still accepted as authority in all that per- 
tains to the humane and rational training of hunting dogs. While 
its object is to instruct, “ Training vs. Breaking” is written in a 
bright, readable style, which makes it delightfully entertaining. To 
any sportsman, the chapter entitled “My Uld Dog Trim” is alone 
worth the price of the entire book. 


Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Gillette 


| Supplemental Chamber 





Patented in United States and Canada. 
Designed to use a small pistol cartridge in a high 
power rifle. — -30-30, ‘30-40 
82-40, . 308 Savage and tish 8 Mm. 
Mauser. ice, 75 ‘cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


Supplemental Chamber Co., 
Drai 





Battery Fen eter, $7.95 


ee to “= 


k. 
illustrates ap | of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The lowest price in the world on every- 

can make handsome 


thing electrical. sortie en commissions and 
many sales. Write rT complete information. Free. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Something New! Variable Routes 
to Florida. 


—THE— 


| SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Y Inconnection with the Queen and Crescent Route, 
has opened up a number «6! attractive routes to the 
winter resorts of Florida, by which the tourist can 
go one way and return another, at a slight increase 

n regular rate. Through the 


Beart of the 
Southland 


is via Coyne Atlanta, Macon and Jackson- 
ville, one wa: Knoxville, Hot Springs, Ashe- 
ville (the Land of the Sky), Columbia and Savannah, 
another. Stopovers in both directions. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect t to Florida and 
the South, and the lowest round-trip rates ever made 
to Cuba, now in effect via Florida ports. For litera- 
ture and full particulars write) 


J. 8. McCULLOUGH, N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, 
G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mentien “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











SETTING OUT LIVE DECOYS. 


Drawn from life by ROY M. MASON. [See article—Page 203] 





